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SIR BASIL BROOKE. 


In F, G. Ellis’s Catalogue of Old Books, 1861, 
is the following article : — 

“869. Brooke (Basil), Entertainments for Lent (Dedi- 
cated to Queen Henrietta 
fully engraved frontispiece. 

We have not found any other mention of this 
book.* 

We presume that the author was Sir Basil 
Brooke of Madeley, in Shropshire, one of the lead- 
ing Roman Catholics in the reign of Charles I. 


The following facts relating to him (collected 


from many sources) may be acceptable to your 
readers. 

He was grandson of Sir Robert Brooke, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and was probably 
son of Sir Basil Brooke, who was knighted at 
Belvoir Castle, April 23, 1603; he himself being 
knighted at Highgate, May 1, 1604. A Sir Basil 
Brooke of Lubbenham, in Leicestershire, was 
sheriff of that county in 3 James I. There is ex- 
tant a letter dated 1613 from Sir Basil Brooke to 
Sir Robert Cotton. 

In 1615 he was one of the farmers of the iron- 


_{* See Dr. Bliss’s Catalogue, First Portion, Nos. 766, 
16/, for two copies of this work. It is by N. Caussin, 
“Englished by Sir B. Brook, 1672.”—Ep. } 


Major-General Lambert, 89 — Archbishop | 


Maria) 16—, 12mo. i- 
eo i | 16 in the same year certain members of the 


under a patent to Elliot and Meysey. ‘This steel 
it appears was worthless; and on July 2, 1619, 
an order was made directing proceedings to be 


William Bishop, Bishop of Chalcedon, died at 
his seat called Bishop’s Court, near London, April 
16,1624. Anthony 2 Wood (who, however, names 
not Sir Basil Brooke) says, “‘ Where that place is, 
except in the parish of St. Sepulchre, I am yet to 
seek.” 

John Giffard, Esq., having built a house situate 
in Shropshire, but adjoining upon Staffordshire, 


| lying between Tong Castle and Brewood in a kind 


of wilderness, invited Sir Basil Brooke with other 
friends and neighbours to a house-warming feast. 
Sir Basil was desired to give the house a name ; 
he aptly called it “ Boscobel” (from the Italian 
Boseobello, which in that language signifies fair 
wood) because seated in the midst of many fair 
woods, 

In 1635, being then in the sixtieth year of his 
age, he was very active in supporting the cause of 
the regulars against episcopal government in Eng- 
land. He was treasurer of the contributions made 
by the Roman Catholics towards defraying the 
king's charges of the war against Scotland. 

On Jan. 27, 1640-1, the House of Commons made 
an order requiring Sir Basil Brooke and other 
Royalists forthwith to attend the house. On April 


| 24, 1641, it appearing from a report of the Ser- 


jeant-at-Arms that he had withdrawn himself, the 
House ordered that if he did not come in before 
May 10, his majesty should be moved to issue a 
proclamation for his apprehension, and a copy of 
the order was to be left at his lodging. On Nov. 


House of Commons were ordered to take care for 
setting a guard upon his house, and searching the 
same for persons suspected of high treason, It 
appears that the object of suspicion was one 


| Father Andrews, a priest. 


On Jan. 11, 1641-2, the House of Commons 
ordered that in the execution of their warrant for 
apprehending Sir Basil Brooke, the serjeant should 
require all sheriffs, &c., to assist, and should use 
all possible diligence. He was taken at York a 
few days afterwards. John Camden Hotton’s 
Hand-Book to the Topography and Family History 
of England and Wales contains the following : — 

“6638. The Parliament’s Endevors for settling the 
Peace in this Kingdom with the manner of apprehending 
Sir Basil Brooks at the City of Yorke, 4to, 1642. 

“He was hid at Geo. Dickinson’s inne, the sign of 
the Three Cuppes, upon Fosse Bridge. The account of 
his hiding for four days in his room and his capture are 
very interesting.” 

On Jan. 25, 1641-2, the Commons ordered Sir 
Basil Brooke to be brought to the House from 
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York; and on the 27th of the same month cer- 
tain members were instructed to make stay of his 
trunks, and to use their best endeavours to appre- 
hend his servant, who, being apprehended, they 
were to examine. 

On Aug. 27, 1642, an order was made by the 
House for removing him from the custody of the 
serjeant to the King’s Bench. 

On Jan. 29, 1642-3, was presented to the 
House of Lords a petition of Sir Basil Brooke and 
Sir John Winter against George Mynn; and on 
Feb. 6 following, the Lords ordered the cause to 
be proceeded in at common law. It seems that 
Mynn had been the partner of Brooke and Winter 
in the Forest of Dean iron-works. Being impli- 
cated with Theophilus Ryley, scoutmaster of the 
city, Col. Reade, Thomas Violet, and others, in an 
alleged plot to make divisions between the Parlia- 
ment and the city, and to prevent the advance of 
the Scots’ army into England, he was committed 
close prisoner to the Tower by the House of Com- 
mons on Jan. 6, 1643-4. 

Letters sent from Oxford to Sir Basil Brooke, 
by George Lord Digby on behalf of the king, 
were adduced to prove the existence of the plot. 
They are entered in the Lords’ Journals (vi. 371). 

On May 6, 1645, an order was made by the 
House of Commons that Sir Basil Brooke should 
be removed to the King’s Bench, there to remain 
a prisoner to the Parliament until the first debts 
by action charged upon him should be satisfied. 
He was apparently living in July, 1646, for in 
certain articles of peace then framed, he is named 
as one of the papists and popish recusants, who, 
having been in arms against the Parliament, were 
to be proceeded with, and their estates disposed of 
as both houses should determine, and were to be 
incapable of the royal pardon without the consent 
of both houses. 

Sir Roger Twysden mentions him as “a ver 
good, trewe, and worthy person” (“ N. & Q.” 2"¢§, 
iv. 103), and elsewhere he is described as hand- 
some and comely. 

C. H. & ¥f'uompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


FOLK LORE. 


_ Tae Barr's Prece.—There is a popular no- 
tion among the lower classes in many parts of 
Scotland, that when a child is for the first time 
taken to the open air, the bearer of it should give 
something edible to the first person met; other- 
wise the child’s fate will be unlucky. The gift is 
called “ The bairn’s (child's) piece ;” and consists 
usually of an ample quantum of bread and cheese. 
No distinction is made as to the recipient, it being 
held that to make any would destroy the charm. 
And the writer of this knows an instance in which 


even a peer of the realm was subjected to the 
favour. T. 


Sr. Patrick aNnp veNoMous CREATURES IN 
Irevanp.—In the Life of St. Patrick, by the Rev. 
Alban Butler (March 17), occurs the following 
note : — 

“ The popular tradition of the Irish attributes the ex- 
emption of their country from venomous creatures to the 
benediction of St. Patrick, given by his staff—called the 
staff of Jesus; which was kept with great veneration in 
Dublin. The isle of Malta is said to derive a like privi- 
lege from St. Paul, who was there bit by a viper.” 

1. Is it quite certain, that no venomous reptiles 
are now to be found in Ireland ? 

2. Does the “ popular tradition” arise from the 
fact, that the Saint drove away from the country 
the venomous brood of infidelity and heresy ? 

I have been in Ireland, and have certainly heard 
of serpents and adders having been seen there; 
but all the people declare that none are venomous, 
Camden says: ‘“ Nullus hic anguis, nec venenatum 
quicquam.” Ware asserts the same thing. (See 
several authorities quoted in the Abbé Mac Geoghe- 
han's Hist. of Ireland, Ancient and Modern, vol. i. 
p- 56, edit. Dublin, 1831.) J. Darton. 


Norwich, 


Superstition In 

“A prevailing superstition is that of the Domavoi, 
literally, house spirit. He is found in every dwelling, 
and is as much cared for as any other member of the 
household, if not more; and woe betide the unfortunate 
individual who negleets or offends this important per- 
sonage. His good will is propitiated by the offerings 
which are made to him daily, food being placed every 
night in the cellar, which he invariably partakes of. A 
whole loaf of black bread is at his disposal, of which he 
eats moderately; and he has a knife in his pocket, be- 
cause the bread is always found cut. When he has de- 
molished one they put another in its place. I asked the 
person who related this to me if she really believed it, 
whereupon she called upon me not to disbelieve her state- 
ment, as the Domavoi might be offended, which they 
easily were, and to be revenged they sometimes destroyed 
the building.” — Mrs. Atkinson's Recollections of Tartar 
Steppes, 247. 

E. H. A. 


Lixcotysumre Provers.— A writer in the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle, July 3rd, speaking of the 
thin crops of hay, refers the cause to the dry 
spring, and quotes the following local saying : — 

“Tf it neither rains nor snows on Candlemas day, 

You may striddle your horse and go and buy hay.” 
Curnpert Bepe. 


Great Crossy Goose Feast. —'There is 
pretty suburban village, called “ Great Crosby,” 
about seven miles from this town, on the north 
coast of the estuary of the Mersey, and early in 
October every year, there is held a local festival 
there, which is called the “Goose feast.” Like 


many other local affairs, one may ascertain more 
about its origin and use far away than at home. 
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In the present case, this seems to be peculiarly 
the fact, as I have tried for some years past, but 
in vain, to find out the origin of this feast. The 
only thing I have been able to collect is this. 
The “feast” takes place when the harvest is 
gathered in about this part of the country, and it 
forms a sort of “ harvest home” gathering for the 
agriculturalists of the neighbourhood. It is said 
also, that at the particular period, geese are finer 
and fatter, after feeding on the stubble fields, than 
at any other time. I have been at two or three 
of the “feasts,” and although called “ the goose 
feasts,” I did not find any dish of that famous bird 
on the table.* Could it be that the guests were 
likened to thé bird? as the folk about there are 
fond of practical jokes. Information from some 
Lancashire antiquary on the subject will oblige. | 
How did this originate, and when? The people of | 
the district are chiefly Catholic in religion. 
S. RepMonp. | 
Liverpool. | 


RING MOTTOES. 


The accompanying extracts, from my own col | 
lections on this subject, are at the service of Mr. 
Penny. He will find much curious information 
concerning rings in — 

1, “Joh. Kirchmanni Lubeccensis de Annulis . . Lugd. 
Batav. 1672.” 

2. “Georgii Longi Ambrosianz Bibliothecm Custodis 
primi tractatus de annulis signatoriis antiquorum sive de 
vario obsignandi ritu. Lugd. Batav. 1672.” 

3. “Abrahami Gorlxi Antwerpiani Dactyliotheca, sive 
Tractatus de Annulorum Origine... Lugd. Batav. 1672.” 

4. “Grevii (J. G.), Thesaurus Antiquitatum Roma- 
narum,” 12 vols. folio. Lugd. Batay. 1699; vol. viii. 
art. 34; vol. xii. art. 17. 

5. “ Londesborough (Lady), Catalogue of a Collection 
of Rings . . . by T. C. Croker, 1853.” 

6. “Edwards (Charles), the History and Poetry of 
Finger Rings. New York, 1854.” 

7. “ The Catalogue of the Loan Collection at the South 
Kensington Museum, 1862.” 

From The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, or the Arts of 
Wooing and Complementing; as they are manag’d in 
the Spring Garden, Hide Park, the New Exchange, and 
other Eminent Places. Lond. 1658, pp. 154-157. 

Thou wert not handsom, wise, but rich, 

*Twas that which did my eyes bewitch. 

What God hath joyn’d let no man put asunder. 
Divinely knit by God are we, 

Late one, now two, the pledge you see. 

We strangely met, and so do many, 

But row as true as ever any. 

As we begun so let’s continue. 

My beloved is mine, and I am hers. 

True blue will never stain. 


{* The same may be said of the printers’ annual fes- | 
tival, which, although called the Wayz-goose, the bird 
nevertheless has taken its flight from the social table 
This comes from their having transposed “ the goose-day” | 
from St. Bartholomew tide to the month of July.—Ep. } | 


Against thou goest I will provide another. 
Let him never take a wife 

That will not love ber as his life. 

In loving thee Plove myself. 

A heart content cannot repent. 

1 do not repent that I gave my consent. 
No gift can show the love I ow. 

What the eye saw the heart hath chosen. 
More faithful than fortunate. 

Love me little but love me long. 

Love him who gave thee this Ring of gold 
*Tis he must kiss thee when th’art old. 
This circle though but small about 

The Devil, Jealousie, shall keep out. 

If I think my wife is fair 

What need other people care. 

This Ring is a token I give to thee 

That Thou no tokens do change for me. 
My dearest Betty is good and pretty. 

I did then commit no folly 

When I married my sweet molly. 

*Tis fit men should not be alone 

Which made Tom to marry Jone. 

Su is bonny blythe and brown 

This Ring hath made her now my own. 
Like Phillis there is none: 

She truely loves her Choridon. 

From The Card of Courtship, or the Language of Love 
fitted to the Humours of all Degrees, Sexes, and Con- 
ditions, 1653, p. 91. 

Thou art my star, be not irregular. 
Without thy love I backward move. 
Thine eyes so bright are my chief delight. 
This intimates true lovers’ states. 

My life is done when thou art gone. 

This hath no end, my sweetest friend : 
Our loves be so, no ending know. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Christ and thee my comfort be.—Vol. 11. p. 629. 


Gold ring found on Flodden Field, in the posses- 
sion of George Allen, Esq. of Darlington (1785) :— 
OV EST NVL SI LOIAVLS AMANS 
QVI SE POET GARDER DES MAVXDISANS. 
LY, 89, 167, 193. 
De cuer entier.—Lxxv. i. 409. 


Silver ring found at Somerton Castle, co. Lincoln, 
in 1805 : — 
%& I love you my sweet dear heart. 
% Go & I pray you pleas my love.—txxv. ii. 907. 
Brass thumb-ring formerly in the possession of 
the Marquis of Donegal (1813) : — 


CANDU PLERA MELEOR i, 17. 


Silver ring found among the ruins of the Priory 
of St. Radigund, near Dover, in 1831 : — 
IN GOD Is ALL.—Cl. ii. 456. 


Found at St. Andrew's chapel, near Ipswich :— 
Tout pour bein feyre.—cxx1, ii, 640. 
‘ 


ily heard 
n there; 
4 
| 
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Gold ring found near St. Ann’s Well, Notting- 
ham : — 
Mon cur avez.—cxxt. ii. 640. 
Honour et Joye.—cxx1x, ii. 513. 


From the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. 
A silver ring found near Old Sarum : — 

AMOR. VINCIT . OM.—ii. 164, 
A gold ring of the fifteenth century) found near 

Whitchurch, Salop :— 
EN BONE Foy.—iii. 248. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


May I add to Mr. Penny’s list a very old ring 
motto closely resembling the third on his list, 
but to my fancy more poetical and pleasing in 
sound — 

God saw thee most fit for me. 

It is undoubtedly very old, but I cannot give 
any authentic date for it prior to 1861, when I 
had it engraved on my wife's ring that I wedded 
her with. A. L. 
I cannot show, the love I 0. 

I love and like my choice. 


STRANGE DERIVATIONS. 


Those whose chief delight it is to— 
A panting syllable through time and space,” 
frequently indulge themselves to no small extent 
in the “ licentia philologica;” and we scarcely are 
astonished even at the celebrated etymological 
connection traced between “cucumber” and 
“King Jeremiah.” I quote the following from 
an old treatise as a tolerable specimen of a ramble 
in search of a root. The word to be derived is 
treacle, of which our author (Anon.), when treat- 
ing of vipers, writes as follows : — 

“It is a thing very excellently good (by a secret pro- 
perty in Nature) to beare the head of a viper about a 
man: for living it killeth, and dead it healeth. ‘Tiriacle 
or treacle is properly good against venom; but ‘in the 
making thereof, and in the confection, there is necessary 
some part of this beast, to the end it may be the more 
perfect, and of the greater efficacy. And it was named 


Tiriacle because that the word Thirion (Oxgiev) in Greek sig- | 


nifieth a viper, or venomous beast !” 

Again, the word Presbyter is presented with a 
curious quasi-derivation by Giraldus Cambrensis 
in his Sermo in Synodo Menevensi. Speaking of 
the dignity of the Christian priesthood, in illustra- 
tion of his text, Malachi ii. 7, he says : — 

_“Ex ips& quoque vocabulorum impositione majestas 
dignitatis hujus etiam ordinis declaratur. Dicitur enim 
sacerdos, quasi sacra dans, vel sacra ministrans. Presbi- 
ter, quasi aliis prabens iter, Antistes, ante alios stans, 
Pontifex, pontem faciens. Episcopus, quasi supra inten- 
dens vel speculator.” 


| The origin he assigns to Pontifex at any rate 
admits of question. If prebens iter be merely an 
| instance of the brave archdeacon’s love of playing 
upon words, it is so far unobjectionable, though it 
| scarcely justifies his exordium. 

| Wheatly, in his Jilustration of the Book of 
| Common Prayer, ed. Bohn, p. 406, derives “ inces- 
| tuous” from sine cesto Veneris ; that is, such mar- 
| riages among the heathen were unblessed by the 
| presence of Venus. Surely the received in-castus, 
with its root xa#-apdés, is better than this. 

If nobilis is a contracted form of non vilis, as 
Cuessporovcu thinks, would not the simple word, 
vilis, itself have served well enough to contrast 
with it without having recourse to the double 
negative—in, uon, vilis, which would thus be con- 
tained in ignobilis ? Indeed the use of this com- 
ound word would be a presumption that nobilis 
is a simple positive term, and not a negation as 
your correspondent seems to make it. The old 
form gnobilis, mentioned by Smith, would also 
militate against the non vilis theory ; and this an- 
cient form appears to be preserved in ‘gnobilis, 
with which we may compare i-gnavus and /-gna- 
rus. W. Bowen Row 


Minor PNates. 


America AND Ser or Lonpon.—I know not 
whether it is much known that in former time 
the whole of the English possessions in America 
were considered, in regard to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, as within the diocese of London. 

In 1786, Owen Salisbury Brereton, Esq. then 
a V.P., exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London an impression in wax of the arms of the 
see of London, surrounded by the following in- 
scription : 

“ SIGILLVM . 
AMERICANIS,” 

It was observed at the time this exhibition was 
made that Henchman, Compton, and Robinson, 
Bishops of London, exercised episcopal powers 
under this seal over America from the middle of 
Charles II.’s reign to the end of that of Queen 
Anne ; but in George I.’s reign a question was 
referred to the then Attorney and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, “ Whether America was so far to be deemed 
within the diocese of London, that the bishop 
thereof had all power in America?” Upon this 

uestion the law-oflicers gave it as their opinion, 
that letters patent from the crown were neces- 


EPISCOPI . LONDINENSIS . PROCOMMISS . 


sary to constitute such episcopal powers, which 
Dr. Gibson, the then Bishop of London, refusing 
to take out, the seal became no longer an object 
for use. H. E. 


Reementat Honours. — The first regiment of 
the line without a victery inscribed on its banners 
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is the 16th Bedfordshire, and yet this corps greatly 
distinguished itself so far back as the battle of 
Walcourt, August 5, 1689, under Marlborough, 
the rest of the army being Dutch, with (it is pro- 
per to mention) the Coldstreams and Royals, 
who also gained honours. I believe the regiment 
was only embodied in 1688, so it is a pity that 
their maiden victory should not be honourably 
recorded. I make a present of this hint to the re- 
giment, or those concerned in its prosperity. 
W. 

Government House, Hong Kong. 

A Lapy’s Dress, 1762.—A curious disserta- 
tion might be composed on the various articles 
that constitute a young lady’s dress. Specifying the 
different countries from which the materials, raw 
or manufactured, are imported; and computing 
the numerous hands and complicated machinery 
that are put in motion in order to produce the 
splendid ensemble. 

After the lapse of a century, the following lines 
are not inapplicable to the present style of femi- 
nine apparel : — 

“ON A YOUNG LADY’S DRESS. 
“ Fair Chloe’s dress (which Venus’ self might wear) 
From various realms is culled with happy care : 
To grace the well-shaped foot, in Turkey's soil, 
Through life’s short span laborious silk-worms toil ; 
The whale, in Zembla’s frozen regions found, 
Distends the swelling hoop’s capacious round. 
The Belgian nymphs, a nice industrious race, 
Weave the fine texture of the curious lace. 
Peruvian mines the rich brocade bestow, 
And Guinea's treasures in her buckle glow: 
Afric the tribute of its ivory pays, 
On polished sticks the spreading fan to raise. 
The Phrygian swans their downy plumage shed, 
And from the scorching sun defend her head. 
The bear's warm fur the Russian deserts yield, 
From falling snow her whiter breast to shield. 
The bless’d Arabia sends, from balmy air, 
Essence less fragrant than the breathing fair. 
India’s rich coasts the sparkling gems supply, 
Less sparkling than the lustre of her eye. 
How oft the merchant glows beneath the line, 
That Chloe all-accomplished thus may shine!” 

Scots’ Mag,, vol. xxiv. p. 543. 


W. D. 


Prague Prr.—Excavations are now being made | 


for the works of the North London Railway in 
Broad Street Buildings, and a very large quantity 
of human bones have been met with. ‘The exca- 
vations do not extend over the whole space to be 
covered by the works, but are only on the sites 
intended to be occupied by the brickwork. The 
bones being at about four feet from the surface, 
ang from thence to about eight or ten feet lower, 
the ground is full of them. 


corner of one of the pits, where the remains of 
some, but comparatively few, have been found at 
the lower part of the excavation. Probably some 
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| soon be carted away — whither ? 
| these railroad days are dedications of land to spe- 


They lie without any | 
arrangement, and there are no coffins except in a | 


300 or 400 skeletons at least have been taken out. 
My Query is, whether this is the site of a plague pit. 
The place is about 100 yards from the city wall, 
and perhaps three times that distance from 
Bishopsgate, and somewhat farther from Moor- 
gate. 

It would appear from the way in which the 
bones lie, as if at first the bodies had been buried 
in coflins, and afterwards they had been thrown 
in indiscriminately. It is right to say that every 
care appears to be taken to avoid any shock to 
public decency: the bones, as they are taken out, 
are laid aside in boxes, no doubt for interment. 

Quisauis. 


Op Beptam.—The final obliteration of one of 
the old city sites deserves a few lines of record in 
“3.8 @.” 

“In the year 1569,” says Stow, “Sir Thomas Roe, mer- 
chant-tailor, mayor, caused to be inclosed with a wall of 
brick about one acre of ground, being part of the Hospital 
of Bethlehem. . This he cid for burial and ease of 
such parishes in London as wanted ground convenient 
within their parishes. The lady, his wife, was there 


| buried (by whose persuasion he inclosed it).” 


This space, converted into gardens, and shaded 
with really well-grown trees, has long been one of 
the smaller “lungs” of the city, ensuring air, 
light, and quiet to the neighbouring houses and 
hospital. ‘The ground is now become the pro- 
perty of a railway company, and will soon be 
transformed into a noisy terminus. ‘The gateway 
in the west wall, bricked up a few years ago, is 
still flanked by its funereal urns, and against the 


; south wall in Liverpool Street, a stone tablet, 


placed there about sixteen years ago, records, in a 


| a Latin inscription, copied from the original, as 
| preserved by Holinshed, the grant of Sir Thomas 


Roe,—“ in usum publicw sepulture. a.v. 1569.” 
I should have said “ recorded,” not “ records,” for 


| the tablet is already buried beneath a flaring 
posting-bill. 


The hundreds of bodies lying be- 
neath the surface of these once quiet gardens, will 
How vain in 


cial purposes! Church and churchyard alike 
vanish before the pickaxe and shovel of the navvy. 


Grarg, anp describing 
the West Indies, Sir A.; Alison, the historian, 
says : — 

“ Grapes are so plentiful upon every shrub, that the 
surge of the ocean, as it lazily rolls in upon the shore, 
with the quiet winds of summer, dashes its spray upon its 
clusters.” 

I noted the above error on finding it amongst 
the Selections in an “ Educational Course.” 

The grape-vine does not grow in the West 
Indies as here described; but there is a robust 
tree, called the “ seaside-grape,” which answers 
the description so piaumngaly given. 
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In point of fact, however, there is as little 
affinity between the grape and the “seaside- 
grape,” as between the strawberry and the “straw- 
berry-tree.” 8. 


Queries. 


Havits or tue Bat. — 

“A few weeks ago, while several boys were amusing 
themselves in the vicinity of the town, two bats were 
observed hovering near the ground, and in their daring 
flights coming so near the boys as to suggest the possibi- 
lity of their capture. Accordingly handfuls of sand were 
thrown up to bring the creatures down, which, in the case 
of one of them, proved effective. The boy who claimed 
the prize brought it home, and providing it with a cage, 
carefully attended to its wants. In less than a week the 
animal gave birth to a young one, which was for two 
days suckled by its parent. The dam (to speak of it as 
a quadruped) became domesticated, and readily partook of 
the food placed in the cage. Before it reached the age of 
three days the young bat died, and the parent only sur- 
vived another day to mourn its loss.” —Eigin Courant. 

The above is cut from a newspaper. Some 
cruelty may be prevented if any reader of * N, & Q.” 
conversant with the habits of bats, will say whe- 
ther they will live in confinement; and if so, how 
they should be treated. Believing that they feed 
on insects taken on the wing, I have never tried 
to keep one, and have procured their liberation 
wherever my influence has been sufficient. I have 
heard that they eat milk, cheese, and eggs, but 
have watched without seeing them do so. They 
have generally died within a week after their cap- 
ture. I know an instance of one living about two 
months, but the weather was cold, and it seemed 
to sleep. Firznopxins. 


Famities or Bexe Speke.—In the chancel 
of Shinfield Church, near Reading, are two monu- 
ments with the following inscriptions : — 

1. “ Here lyeth bereed the body of Master Henry Beke, 
Fsquier, whoe Disesed the 23 May, 1580.” 

2. “ An° D'ni, 1627. 

“Hic pater Henricus, mater Jana, et filia Eliza 

Effinguntur, adest urnula sola patris. 

Beake nomen patrum, domus Hartley-Curia, mater 
Rogero Lewkenor, milite, nata fuit. 

Georgius extruxit monumenta (enatus Eliza, 
Filius Hugonii Speke) pia jussa matris.” 

I am desirous of knowing something about 
these families of Beke and Speke. Are they those 
of Dr. Beke and Captain Speke of the present 
day ? A. C. 

Manchester, 

Bivovac. — Bailey's Dictionary has Biovac and 
Bihovac for Bivouac. Has he authority in litera- 
ture for this corruption ? J. D. Camesent. 

Glasgow. 

Castine 1x Piaster.— When and where was 
the modern practice of casting in plaster intro- 
duced? Or, in other words, what is the origin of 
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forming moulds round acircular object in separate 
pieces, into which liquid plaster is afterwards run 
to make casts ? 

The well-known passage in the 44th section of 
the 35th book of Pliny, beginning “ Hominis au- 
tem,” &c., only proves that Lysistratus invented 
a process by which likenesses in plaster, taken 
from nature, were covered with wax and finished 
in that material; and that he taught the Athe- 
nians how to copy (not cast) statues in the same 
way. ‘This being the correct meaning of the pas- 
sage, and there being no indication that the an. 
cients understood the modern art of casting in 
plaster. When was it discovered? Certainly not 
till after the days of Michael Angelo and Cellini; 
who made small models in wax, and larger ones 
in clay, from which they worked upon the marble, 
Else, why are there no casts of their time in 
existence ? And why did Cellini risk the original 
model of his Perseus in the process of bronze 
casting, and suffer such terrible anxiety as was 
induced by knowing that if destroyed he would 
be obliged to recreate it ? 

I have asked these questions of many artists, 
and men well versed in artistic matters, both in 
Italy, France, and England, without getting any 
satisfactory answer; and now have recourse to 
your columns in hope of a solution. C. C. P. 


Centrat Arrica.— 

“The Geographical Society of Paris will be no worse 
off than their brethren of the Institute, who, but a very 
few vears since, bestowed their highest honours upon a 
work which the philosophers of Europe have ever since re- 
garded as apocryphal ; and Charles X. will be much in the 
same situation as our Most Gracious Sovereign, who, by 
a barefaced fraud, was led to confer the honour of knight- 
hood upon a pair of the most impudent and c t 
quacks.” 

These remarks are taken from a review of M. 

René Caillié’s Journal d'un Voyage & Temboctoo 
et ad Senné, dans Afrique Centrale . . . par M. 
Jomard, Paris, 1830. The review appeared in 
the Foreign Quarterly, vol. vi. art. iv., for June 
1830. 

1, What is the name of the work referred to, 
as having received the highest honours of the 
Institute ? 

2. Who were the two knightly quacks? And 
by what fraud was the king deceived ? 

CueEssBoROUGH. 


Mapame pe Genuis.—I shall feel obliged to any 
reader of ““N. & Q.” who happens to possess, oF 
can refer to, the works of Madame de Genlis, for 
information as to whether this lady ever visited 
North Wales? If so, in what year? Was she 
accompanied by her daughter “ Pamela?” And 
has she left any record of such visit? I have not 


her works at hand ; nor can I find a copy amongst 
the tens of thousands of readers in the town 
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where I write this Query! I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the Editor of “ N. & Q.” for 
his kindness in answering two recent inquiries of 
mine. 

Herop tur Great.— As I am engaged on a 
life of Herod the Great, I shall be much obliged 
if any of your readers will direct me to, Ist, good 
reviews of him and his life and times; 2nd, any 
medal, or coin, giving a personal representation of 
him, if any such there be. 

I shall also be thankful for any information as 
to the sources from whence he derived such enor- 
mous revenues as must have been required in the 
erection of his numerous, vast, and magnificent 
towns, forts, palaces, the temple, theatres, &c.; 
and how these could be paid for, and yet leave 
him, at his death, possessor of a very large sum 
in ready money ; all this too, without impoverish- 
ing his subjects. Are there any coins having the 
likeness of Cleopatra in tolerable preservation ? 

J. Hawxrns Simpson. 


Alstonfield, Ashbourne. 


Mercuant’s Marx.—In one of the lights of 
the east window of the chapel of St. Mary's 
Hospital, Uford, there is inserted an oblong piece 
of stained glass, containing a merchant’s mark; 
with the initials “I. G.,” flanked by four grass- 
hoppers, and surmounted by a head of Queen 
Elizabeth. I wish to trace how this cognizance 
could have been introduced into the above church. 
I believe that one of the Gresham family formerly 
resided in Becontree Hundred, not far from Bark- 
ing; and I should be glad to ascertain some 
particulars respecting him. J. R. 

OscoTian Literary Gazettr.— There was 
published in 1828, vol. i. 2nd ed. of The Oscotian 
Literary Gazette, edited by students of St. Mary's 
College, Oseott; published by R. P. Stone, Bir- 
mingham, 1828. It contains contributions by the 
students, tales, essays, dramatic pieces, &c. Can 
any of your readers who may have a copy give me 
the titles of the “Dramatic Sketches” in the 
Gazette, and the name or initials of the authors ? 

ZETA. 

Tue Termination “or.”—What is the meaning 

of the termination of in some names, both of things 
and men; such as Cheviot, Teviot, Elliot? Is it 
British or Celtic ? H. B. 
_ Porrtican Caricatures.—When did they come 
into fashion or practice? They were much in 
vogue in George II.’s time. See Lord Mahon’s 
History, iii. 279. Are not the grotesque figures we 
see on church pews, and outside of churches, 
caricatures ?* Can you Mr. Editor, or any of your 
readers, throw any light on the subject? F. M. 

Provers. — In modern Greek exists the pro- 
verb — which is said to be a very old one — 

See “N. & Q.” 284 viii. 273.—Ep.] 


| 


“Adda yaidapds, kal 6 yaidoupoadrns, “ The 
donkey means cne thing, and the donkey-driver 
another.” I have searched without success for 
an analogous proverb in Latin or other languages, 
but the other day I came across its counterpart 


in the Fabliau “ De la Borgoise D'Orliens (Meon, 


iii. 164),— 
“ Diex, com il savoit or petit, 
De ce qu’ele pens et perpensse ; 
Li asniers une chose pense, 
Et li asnes pensse tout el.” 

This proverb is altogether different from that 
which exists in so many languages to the effect that 
* You cannot make a horse drink against his will,” 
as the former gives the control of the animal to the 
man, whilst the latter makes the will of the animal 
dominant. ‘The pith of the Greek proverb is 
contained in the French, “ L’homme propose, 
mais Dieu dispose.” Query, whether the old 
French couplet has not been derived, by tradition, 
through one of the Phocian colonies in the south, 
direct from Greece, without passing through the 
usual Latin medium? Jonn Exsor Hopexin. 


Carpanvus Riper anp British Meru. — 
I am desirous to see some memoir of this 
worthy, who annually “ compiled for his country’s 
benefit ” (and for a period, I believe, of two cen- 
turies it has been continued,) a most useful 
Almanack, in which all the feasts, festivals, and 
holidays were distinguished as red-letter days ; 
and monthly directions for gardening, and homely 
advice touching the health of his readers, were 
also given. CompcTaTor. 


Ricut Honourasie.— Are any persons en- 
titled to this prefix besides Peers of the Realm 
and Privy Councillors ? The son of a Duke, or of 
a Marquis, is by courtesy a Lord : as Lord Alfred 
Paget, Lord Arthur Hervey, &c. Is he Right 
Honourable, or simply the Lord So-and-So? I 
notice in printed lists of patrons, and in letters, 
considerable variety in the usage. wa yy 


Somersetsuire Cuurcues. — Warton, in his 
Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser, 1762, 
p- 229, says : — 

“ Most of the churches in Somersetshire, which are Te- 
markably elegant, are in the style of the florid Gothic. 
The reason is this: Somersetshire, in the Civil W ars 
between York and Lancaster, was strongly and entirely 
attached to the Lancastrian party. In reward for this 
service, Henry VII., when he came to the crown, rebuilt 
their churches.” 

My query is, What authority is there for this 
assertion? Can it be proved by any public re- 
cords ? H. T. Exvtacomse. 


Srarrorp Battapv.—I have gone the Ox- 
ford Circuit many years, and have seldom been at 
Stafford without hearing a song, which generally 
runs thus: — 


| | 
a 
| 
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* As I wer a gooin oop Whorley Boonk, 
Oop Whorley Boonk, oop Whorley Boonk, 
Coomin down: 
The cart stud still and the wheel went round, 
Coomin down, 
A gooin oop Whorley Boonk.” 

*Coomin down” is shouted more loudly than 
the rest. I have inquired as to the meaning, but 
the only answers have been: “We always sing 
it,” and “They sung it afore I was born.” Is it 
so old that the words have survived the meaning, 
or had it ever any? 1 heard it again last night. 

An Inner 

Stafford, July 21. 


Queries With Answers. 


“Siege or Bererape.”—I shail be greatly 
obliged if any one would communicate to 
“N. & Q.” the continuation of the old alphabetic 
poem 

« An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by batteries besieged Belgrade.” 

If { am not mistaken, the question has been 
addressed to you before. A. R. 

{“ The Siege of Belgrade,” as a specimen of alliteration, 
we believe, first appeared anonymously in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany for March, 1838 (vol. iii. p. 312). It has already 
been noticed in our 2°¢ §, viii. 412, 460; xii, 279, 836. 
We now copy the entire poem: — 

“ An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 

Cossack commanders cannonading come, 

Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. 

Every endeavour engineers essay 

For fame, for fortune,—tighting, furious fray : — 

Generals ’gainst generals grapple—gracious God! 

How honours Heaven heroic hardihood ! 

Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen,—kinsmen kindred kill! 

Labour low levels loftiest, longest lines ; 

Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moles, ‘mid murdérous 
mines. 

Now noisy, noxious numbers notice nought 

Of outward obstacles opposing ought: 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 

Quite quaking, quickly quarter, quarter quest. 

Reason returns, religious right redounds, 

Suwar: ow stops such sanguinary sounds; 

Truce to thee, Turkey—triumph to thy train! 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine! 

Vanish vain victory! vanish victory vain! 

Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome we 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere ? 

Yield, ye youths! ye yeomen, yield your yell! 

Zeno’s, Zarpatus’, Zoroaster’s zeal, 

And all attracting—arms against appeal.”) 


Gonpota. — The following is extracted from 
All the Year Round of July 11, 1863, p. 480, and 
may probably elicit a reply in * N. & Q.”:— 

“In summer, the black awning forms the most de- 
lightfal of sun-shades. But why is it black? Tell me, 


that black absorbed heat, and that white was the only 
wear for hot climates.” 
Vepetts. 
(Jal, in his Glossaire Nautique, informs us that black 
became, except in a few cases, the uniform habit of the 
gondola by a law of the Venetian senate; and that this 
law was passed towards the termination of the Middle 
Ages, in consequence of the extreme luxury and splen- 
dour with which in those days the gondola was often 
adorned ; —“ Les gondoles furent & Venise, & la fin du 
Moyen Age, des objets d’un luxe si extravagant, que le 
sénat fut contraint de rendre un loi qui, en fixant un type 
pour la gondole, défendit que personne, le doge et les 
ambassadeurs ¢trangers excepteés, se fit construire une 
barque plus riche, plus élégante, mieux décorée 
térieur que celle dont le modele était donné. C'est de 
cette Epoque que date Tuniformité des gondoles peintes en 
noir.” 789; see also p. 791.) 


Coox’s Castie, NEAR SuHankurn, or 
Wicut.—In the neighbourhood of this ruin 1 have 
been unable to ascertain anything regarding its 
history. It is on a hill on Shanklin Downs, com- 
manding a view of almost the whole island. What 
remains of ruins is simply two or three pieces of 
wall covered with ivy, apparently towers, between 
which a modern tower has been built in the dis- 
tance, the only erection visible amongst the trees. 


[ The artificial imitation of a ruin, called Cook's Castle, 
was erected by the late Sir Richard Worsiey, which, as he 
himself states in his History of the Isle of Wight, p. 219, 
“serves as a point of view from his seat, Appuldurcombe.” 
Standing on the summit of a fine rocky cliff, it commands 
a most splendid prospect of the island and the opposite 
coast. 


Gaspar pr NavARRE: SPeNGLE.— 

“Gaspar de Navarre says that, in Germany, many 
witches were marked by the demons on the inside of their 
skins, and that the marks were invisible till brought out 
by due exorcisms: all so marked could bear tortures, 
some being rendered cold and insensible to pain, others 
were protected by the interposition of the demons, who 
stretched the cords of the rack, and made the hinges 
creak, though the witches remained unhurt.” — An En- 
quiry into the present State of Demonology, by G. M. 
Lenten, 1714. 

The author refers for the above to Delrio and 
Spengle. I know Delrio, but who were Gaspar 
de Navarre and Spengle ? 8.5. 

[ Gaspar or Caspar Navarro, wrote a work entitled Con- 
tra Superstitiones. “Gaspar Navarro inscribitur auctor 
libri: Contra Superstitiones, Oscw, anno 1631, editi.”— 
Anton. Bib. Hisp, Nova, This appears to be all that is 
known of him. Osea, Huesca in Arragon. We are not 
acquainted with any writer bearing the name of Spengle. 
There was a Spengel, and there were also two or three 
Spenglers. 

Tansiss.—Cambric muslin manufactured for 
certain foreign markets (African, I believe) goes 
in the trade by the name of Tanjibs. What is 
the origin of the word ? ¢ 


[ The origin of the word seems to be eastern. Cham- 


Venetian antiquaries. Tell me, chatty correspondents of | bers, in his Cyclopedia, 1788, savs, “ There are various 
Notes and Queries, 1 was always given to understand | kinds of muslins brought from the East Indies, chiefly 
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from Bengal; betelles, tarnatans, mulmuls, tanjeebs, ter- 
rindams, doreas, &c.” See also Zedler’s Lexicon under 
“Taniebs.”] 
Quorations WantTED.— 
1. “Tnsatiate archer! could not one suftice? ” 
The commencement, I think, of an epitaph on 
two children. 
2. “ The thunder ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.” 
3. “ Aurea prima sata est «tas, que vindice nullo, 
Sponte sua sine lege fidem rectumque colebat.’ 
Whence the lines ? REGIMENTAL. 
{1. Young’s Night Thoughts, Night I. line 212. Alluding 
to three deaths im his own family occurring within a 
short time of each other. 
2. Milton’s Paradise Lost, book i. lines 176, 177. 
3. Ovid, Metam. i. 89, 90.] 


Sir Rowranp Heywarp, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, circa 1490, was buried in the church of St. 
Alphage, London Wall. 
arms ? J.R 


[Sir Rowland Heyward was Lord Mayor in 1570, and 
died Dec. 5, 1593. His arms are thus described in Wright’s 
edition of Heylyn’s Help to English History, p. 528:— 
“Six coats, 1. G. a lion rampant guardant, ar. crowned, 
or. 2. Ar. two pallets ingrailed, sable. 3. Ar. on a sal- 
tier ingrailed, G. five fleur-de-lis, or. 4. G. a lion rampant 
cuardant, and in chief two mullets, or. 5. Per fess in- 
dented, or and arg. an eagle displayed, sable. 6. As 
first.” 

Bisnor Fow.er.—Have new editions been pub- 
lished within the last few years of any of Bishop 
Fowler’s Works ? ME teres. 

[Two of Bishop Fowler's works have been reprinted in 
the recent edition of Gibson’s Preservative, 1848-9. In 
vol. iii. * Bellarmine Examined : 4th Note, Amplitude, or 
multitude, and variety of Believers.” In vol. vi. “The 
texts examined which Papists cite for the obscurity of 
Scripture.” 


Replies. 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN LAMBERT, 
(I* S. iv. 339; v. 227; vi. 103, 183; vii. 237, 269, 
364, 459; 24 S. iii, 410, 473; vii. 131.) 


Being struck by the account (1* S. vi. 183) that | 


Lambert, who would have been supposed to be 


painting flowers at Guernsey, was in 1678 solving 


What was his coat of 
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equations at Plymouth, I inquired of my old | 


frend Mr. P. 8. Carey, now High Bailiff of 


Guernsey, what evidence could be found as to the 
removal and its cause. In due time I received 
the following extracts, which I think well worth 
transmitting to “N. & Q.” They might no doubt 
be shortened ; but there is something of a picture 
in the whole. The very great importance attached 
to the safe-keeping of the prisoner, the necessity 
of reporting to the Secretary of State the excla- 
mation of an angry girl, the direction to shoot the 
prisoner on the appearance of an enemy before 


8&9 


the island, &c. are straws of history worth noting. 
I suppose it will be clear that the removal of 
Lambert to Plymouth was the consequence of 
his daughter’s marriage with the son of the Go- 
vernor of Guernsey. 
A. Dr Morgan. 
Extracts from Papers relating to Col. Lambert. 
1, State Paper Office, Various, Warrant Book, No, 
576 D. fol. 26. 

The like Warrants for John Lambert, commonly 
called Coll. John Lambert, to bee carried by Capt. Hugh 
Hide in the Ship called ye Adventure, close prissoner 
to Guernsey—ye same date. 

Oct. 21, 1666. [Evidently a mistake, probably for 
1660.] 

2. Mus. Brit. Add. MS. 10,116, fol. 266b. Rugge’s 

Diary. 

Nov. 1661 .... . They (i. e. the Parliament) also or- 
dered that the King’s Majesty be desired to send for 
John Lambert, Esq. and Sir Henry Vane, Coll. Collet, 
and Sir Hardress Waller backe again to the Tower of 
London that they may atend the House when they are 
called for, for these persons was sent some two months 
before, some into Gurnsey and som into Jernsey, &c. 


3. S. P. O. Domestic, Various, 576 D, fol. 164. 

Licence to Mrs. Lambert with her 3 Children and 3 maid 
servants to goe and remain with her Husband. To Sir 
Hugh Pollard or other the present Governor of Guernsey 
or his Deputy, 17 Feb. 1661/2. 

[The King’s Hand.} 
4, Idem, fol. 238. 

Letter to the Duke of York to send two ships for Vane 
and Lambert, first of Aprill, 1662. 

Warrant to the Governor of Guernsey to deliver Lam- 
bert to such person or persons as the Duke of York shall 
appoint. 1 Aprill, 1662. 

| N.B. This was in order that he might be brought to 
trial. The trial took place in June, 1662.] 


5. Warrant. 

Cuarres R, Our Will and Pleasure is that you take 
into your custody the person of John Lambert, commonly 
called Collonel Lambert, and keepe him a close Prisoner, 
as a condemned Traytor, until further order from us. For 
which this shall be your warrant. Given at our Court at 
Hampton Court this 25th day of July, 1662. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 
Epwarp NIcHOLAs. 

To our Trusty, &c. 
ye Lord Hatton, Governor 
of dur Island of Guernsey and to 
the Lieutenant Governor thereof, 
or his Deputy. 

Lambert to Guernsey. 


6. CHARLes R. Our will and pleasure is that from 
sight hereof you give such Liberty and indulgence to 
Collonel John Lambert your prisoner within ye precincts 
of that our Island, as will consist with the security of his 
person, and as in your discretion you shall think fitt, and 


| that this favour be continued to him till you receive our 


order to the Contrary, &c. 
Given at our Court at Whitehall, November 18, 1662. 
By His Majesty’s Command, 
(Signed) Henry BENNET. 
To our right Trusty, &c. 
the Lord Hatton, our Governor, &c. 
Liberty of the Island to M* Lambert 
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7. S. P. O. Letter from M* Robert Walters to Sir H. 
Bennett, Sec. of State. 
Guernsey, April 3, 63. 

Str,—Since my arrival in Guernsey, I have not found 
a quicker opportunity of acquaintinge you therewith, yet 
I have been here about 15 days. . . . The prisoner 
in the Castle is very melancholy, trobled at many things 
he hears saith some scandalous toungs have tra- 
duced him to his Mati¢ as guilty of some new thoughts of 
sedition, which he utterly disavows, giving very great 
protestations of his innocence, and says he can never be 
so wicked to act nor think the least thing that might be 
prejudicial to such a prince who soe mercifully had be- 
stowed life upon him, who so little deserved it; he lays 
the fault of his close confinement upon the L“ Hatton, 
and seems to wonder much at his severitie. My Lord has 
given him the libertie of the Castle, having the Porter 
of the place for his Guard, a person so odious (I know not 
upon what occasion) to the prisoner, as he refuseth all 
stirrings abroad rather than to have his Kep for a Com- 

anion, nor doe his Children stirr abroad, though they 
Rove libertie granted to come into the Island. I would 
sometimes invite them to me if I had encouragement soe 
to doe. I pitee their restreainte—but I will not without 
licence firsthad . . . 


Rost. WALTEKS. 


8. S. P. O. (Extract.) Letter from Mr Robt Walters to 
Sir Henry Bennett. 
Guernsey, April 18, 1663. 

Srr,—I have not been wanting to performe your com- 
mands in writinge to you, but the wind hath been so con- 
trary as noe vessel has stirred out of this port allmost 
thes 3weeks . . . . . The prisoner yett continues 
his retirement in his chamber nor will accept of the little 
liberty proferred him to walk aboute the Castle with a 
Kep given him by the Lord Hatton. The other day I was 
invited to the Castle to heare an accusation brought in 
against a kinswoman of his who lives with him. The 
accuser was the same Kep, who avered she told the Cen- 
tinel in his hearinge she served as good a Master as he 
(the Centinell)—about some angry discourse betwixt 
them,—she having throwne some water wher he would 
not have had her. She told him he was a saucie common 
soldier to teach her what she had to doe. The Centineil 
replied his Matte’ service was not so common,—where- 
upon she replied, she served us good a Master, to her own 
content. She is a young Girl, and we judged she spoke 
she knew not what herselfe. I write this to assure you 
nothing of the least concernment shall passe of which you 
shall not have a particular account . . . 
Rost. WALTERs. 
For the Rt Honble 

Sir Henry Bennett, Principal Sec. of State, &c. 


9. Letter from M™* Lambert to Mt Williamson. 
March ye 
Sir,—I was last night very late with Mr Secretary 


whoe hath promised mee that within tow or three days I | 


shall have an order for more liberty for my husband, as 
allsoe a Letter to the Governor of Garnsey consarning 
myselfe and famile. I am sensible that Sir Henry Ben- 
nett hath multitude of business which may make him for- 
gett mine. Therfor my request to you is to mind him of 
itt, and to intreat him to add to his obligations (which I 
most ever acknowledge are alreed great) that the order 
and Letter may be drawne as much to our advantage as 
he can:—For the letter which concerns mee and my 
famile, I humbly desire him that itt may be that wee may 
have liberty to take a house in the Island, and to goe and 
come to my husband freely, And for the order that con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sarns him that he may have the liberty of the Castle, and 
what other liberty my Lord Hatton shall thinke fitt 
within the precincts of that Island: which contains noe 
more than what was formerly granted at my request. 
Sir Henry Bennett hath promised to give these papers 
into your hand. I was very desirous to have spoken with 
you, but nott finding you within is the occasion that | 
give you this trouble, which I beseech you to excuse, 
From, &c. Fraxcies LAMBERT, 


If these favours be granted, I assure you they shall not 
be abused by mee nor mine. 
In dorso. ] 8 March 1663/4, M'* Lambert, 
Addressed] for Williamson, Esq. 


10. S. P.O. Extract from a Letter from Lord Hatton to 
Mr. Williamson. 
Cornett Castle, 7 May, 1664. 
Sir,—I receaved your letter which gave me a kind ex- 
plication of M* Secretaries letter in the case of the pri- 
sonerhere ..... Cur. Hatroy, 
To my much valued Freand Mr Williamson 
at Mr Secretary Bennetts lodging in White hall. 


11. S. P.O. 1666. Advisd M. le Lieutenant de I’Isle de 
Guernesey [ Extract. ] 

Monstevur,—Je suis informé de certain par un Gentil- 
homme de grande qualité affectionné au party, que le Roi 
de France a dessein sur les Isles de Guerncyé et Jersé . . 
« + Dvailleurs il est certain que Monst de Matignon 
et le Gouverneur du Havre ont la main en cette af- 
faire 8 

12. S. P. O. The King to the Governor of Guernsey, 

1666. [Draught.] 

Trusty and well beloved, wee greet you well. Wee 
have seen your despatch from our Castle Cornett in that 
our Island of Guernsey of the }+ June, giving account of 
the seizure and examination of Jean Francois de Briselance, 
S* de Vaucourt, native of Normandy in France, Comman- 
der in the Island of Chouzey upon the Coast of Normandy 
under the S* de Matignon, and of severall other particu- 
lers relateing to a designe treacherously and perfidously 
carried on by the said de Vaucourt for effecting the 
escape of John Lambert, prisoner in that our island, for 
debauching our good subjects there from their duty and 
allegiance to us, and for the raising and fomenting a re- 
bellion in this our Kingdome :—Which having taken into 
our serious consideration, and well weighing the danger- 
ous consequences of such practises, especially in this con- 
juncture, wee have thought fit hereby to signify our 
royall will and pleasure to you that forthwith upon 
receipt hereof you give order that the said Vaucourt, as 
also the Master of the Ship seized with him, be immedi- 
ately without further forme of processe hanged as spyes, 
and that you cause the said John Lambert to be hence- 
forth kept close prisoner soe as you remaine answerable 
for his detention at your utmost perill. And if at any 
time hereafter an enemy shall chance to appeare before 


| that our island with an appearance of invading it, our 


will and pleasure is, and we do hereby sufficiently au- 
thorize and require you immediately to cause the said 
Lambert to be shot to death, he being already a con- 
demned person by the Law, for having contrary to his 
allegiance and the eminent obligations he hath to our 
Royall clemency, held correspondence with our enemies 
without discovering the same to you our Governor there. 
Whereof you may in no wise fayle—and for so doing, &c. 
Given at our Court at White hall ye day of July in 
the year of our raigne. 
By his Majesty’s Command. 
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13. S. P. O. Car. IT. vol. Ixv. Art. 39. 

Mr. Bradley tould me, &c. . . . . That Lambert's 
Butler, which keeps a victualling house near Charing 
Crosse, who sends letters to Lambert, and receives letters 
from Lambert,—the said Bradley told me that Lambert's 
Butler tould him that if his Matie should send te Gurn- 
sey (the place where Lambert is prisoner) for the execu - 
tion of him, the Governor would not only refuse it, but 
oppose it,—and that if the insurrection went on, Gurnsey 
and England was but a little distance. Lambert would 
quickly be in England to head a party. 

Epwarp RicGs. 

[In dorso] Rigg’s confession. R. 23, dec*, 

14. S. P. O, Col. Atkins to [Lord Arlington. ] 
Castle Cornet, Oct. 3/13, 1667. 

My Lorp,—I received yours of the 9/19 September, 
which came not to my hands till the 27 of the same 
month. The prisoners of State in this Island is only Mr. 
Lambert who by order from His Mat'*,as appears by my 
instructions, I received at my arrival heere from my Lord 
Hatton. Heere remains no warrant nor record of his com- 
mitment. His straiter confinement was by order from 
his Mati since, the occasion whereof your Lordship well 
knows was upon the business for which Vaucourt tite 
Frenchman was executed. He remains still close till I 
receive further orders, and I cannot say otherwise than 
that hee hath carried himself ever since with modestie 
and discretion conforme to his Mat'** commands. 

F. ATKINs. 


15. S. P. O. Domestic. Car. IT. vol. i. Art. 56. 


To the King’s Most Excellent Maty. 

The humble Petition of Mrs. Lambert humbly 
sheweth. That your Petitioner’s estate being very small, 
and not able to maintaine herselfe, ten children and her 
husband at that great charge his close imprisonment re- 
quires, humbly prays—That your Maty would be pleased 
to add to your former grace and favour in letting her said 
husband have the liberty of taking a house in the Island 
he is now prisoner,—that your poore petitioner her chil- 
dren and family may all live there together with kim, 
without which the charge is so insupportable in being 
thus divided that in a very short time wee shall not be 
able to live. Which if your Maty will bee pleased gra- 
tiously to grant we shall be obliged ever to pray. 


16. §. P. O. Dom. Various, 588, p. 9b. 


The King to the Duke of Albemarle, General of the 
Forces. 

R' Trusty, &. . . . Whereas . . . Tho* Vis- 
count Falconbridge, . . . John Lord Bellasys, and 
Sir Thomas Ingram, Kt Chancellor of our Dutchy 
of Lancaster have made humble sute unto us on behalf of 
Colonel John Lambert, now a prisoner in our isle of 
Guernsey that we would grant him the liberty of the said 
Island, and to take a house therein for himself and family 
to live in—he passing his word or giving security to 
Temaine a true prisoner in our said Island, we are grati- 
ously pleased to condescend unto that their request, and 
have accordingly thought fit hereby to signify our pleasure 
unto you, requiring and authorizing you to give effectual 
orders that he the said Col. Jo. Lambert may have and 
enjoy the liberty of our foresaid isle of Guernsey, and take 
4 house therein for the lodging and accomodation of him- 
self and family, he passing his word unto you, or giving 
sufficient security, that he will remaine a true prisoner in 
that our island. And for so, &c. 3 


Given, &c. Dect 3, 


1667, in the 19 year of our reigne. 


17. 8. P. O. [ Draft. ] 


Whereas wee did by our warrant of Nov. in ye 13 yeare 
of our Reigne give order that you sh¢ allow such liberty 
and indulgence to Coll. Jo. Lambert your prisoner within 
the precincts of that our Island as will consist with the 
security of his person, and as you in your discretion 
should think fitt, which we found reason since to abridge 
and refraine by a signification of our Royal pleasure by one 
of our principal secretaries of state. Now whereas wee 
have been again humbly moved in favour of the said 
Coll. Lambert, our will and pleasure is that vou continue 
to allow unto him the full benefit of our former gracious 
favour and indulgence, as it was signified to you by our 
said Warrant of Nov‘, any let or signification to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the same to continue until further 
order. For which,&c. . . . 


18. S. P. O. Domestic, Various, No. 589, fol. 8. 
Lambert’s daughter to have access to him. 

Whereas humble suite hath been made to us in favour 
of John Lambert now close prisoner in your custody, 
That in consideration of his present distemper and bad 
estate of health, wee would be graciousely pleased to grant 
our royall licence to Frances Lambert, one of the daugh- 
ters of the said John Lambert to be and remaine with 
her father during the time of his indisposition, and till our 
further pleasure in that behalf be signitied unto you :— 
As also that Mary Hatton, one other of his daughters, 
might have access to see and visit her s* Father and to 
returne againe. Our will, &c.—that accordingly you 
permit and suffer the said Frances Lambert to be and 
remaine with her said Father, and the said Mary Hatton 
to have accesse to see and visitte him and to returne 
again as her occasions shall require. 

For, &c. Given, &c. At Whitehall, Feb. 17, 1667-8. 

By his, &c. 
[Signed] 

To the Gov" of Guernsey. 

[N.B. In the beginning of the ‘year 1665, in conse- 
quence of certain complaints, Lord Hatton was called 
away from Guernsey, and Colonel Atkins was authorised 
to act in his place. Lord Hatton never returned, and 
died in 1670. His younger son, Charles Hatton, married 
Colonel Lambert's daughter Mary. } 


19. S. P.O. 
To the King’s most Sacred Majesty. 
The Humble petition of Christopher L¢ Hatton, &c. 
humbly sheweth — 

That vour petitioner having been by your Majesty’s 
favor . . . . constituted for life - + + Gover- 
nor of the Isle, &c. . . . . three persons and no more 
took occasion to complain of Your petitioner . . . . . 
Upon which complaint your Majesty was pleased to send 
for your Petitioner . . . Your Petitioner is not igno- 
rant that attempts have been made to suggest his misfor- 
tunes as faults in the case of his sonn’s marriage with a 
prisoner’s daughter there, and though he is confident your 
Majesty will not lay that as a crime to your Petitioner, 
yett he craves leave to say his consent could not be rea- 
sonably inferred,—being to a person whose Father was 
attainted, who had no portion. And the thing had no ill 
effect since the Prisoner remained in safe custody, and 
delivered up in that safety he remains. And no sooner 
did your Petitioner know of that match was a yeare and 
more after the pretended marriage, but he turned his 
sonn out of doores, and hath never since given him a 


penny ... 
[ No date, ] 


ARLINGTON. 


"Your petitioner humbly prays, 


J. 


| 
2 
¥. 


ho 


20. From the Council Register. 
Order in Council, 15 November, 1668. 

Upon reading the petition of John de la Marche, Gen- 
tleman, Porter of Castle Cornet in the Isle of Guernsey, 
praying that His Mate will be graciously pleasde to order 
that his three vears salary in arreare may be paid unto 
him, together with such allowance or other consideration 
as shall be thought fit for (inter alia) his fee for the safe 
custody of John Lambert for these eight years —it was 
ordered, that the Petitioner do deliver a copy of the said 
Petition unto Colonell Jonathan Atkins, His Majesty’s 
Governor of Guernsey, who is hereby required to certify 
the truth of the allegations thereof to the Board, &c. 


ARCHBISHOP HARSNET AND BISHOP KEN. 
(3" S, iv. 3.) 

The beautiful testimonies quoted by J. Y. to 
he catholic orders and doctrines of the Anglican 
Church have numberless parallels among those 
who have been in our land very oriAu Kal edpad- 
pera rhs Dr. Robert Sanderson has this 
profession of his faith in his last will and testa- 
ment : — 

“And here I do profess, that as I have lived, so I 
desire, and by the grace of God resolve, to die in the 
communion of the Catholic Church of Christ, and a true 
son of the Church of England: which, as it stands by 
law established, to be both in doctrine and worship 
agreeable to the word of God, and in the most, and most 
material, points of both, conformable to the faith and prac- 
tice of the Godly Churches of Christ in the primitive and 
purer times, I do firmly believe .... . And herein I am 
abundantly satisfied that the schism which the Papist on 
the one hand, and the superstition which the Puritan on 
the other, lay to our charge, are very justly chargeable 
upon themselves respectively.” 

Bishop Sanderson was born at Rotheram in 
Yorkshire, Sept. 19, 1587, recommended to the 
bishopric of Lincoln by Dr, Sheldon, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1660, and died Jan. 29, 1662. 

The celebrated Lord Exmouth, born at Dover 
in 1757, wrote as follows in one of the very last 
letters he ever penned. Speaking of the attacks 
made against the Church of England, he says : — 

“Tam much inclined to consider this (i. e. the cholera 
then raging) an infliction of Providence, to shew His 
power to the discontented of the world, who have long 
been striving against the government of man, and are 
commencing their attacks on our Church, But they will 
fail! God will never suffer his Church to fall.” 

The Rev. John Kettlewell, deprived as a non- 
juror, together with Sancroft, Ken, and others, 
drew up a few days before his death a declaration 
of his faith. ‘This he presented on the altar when 
he received the Blessed Sacrament for the last 
time from Bishop Lloyd. In this declaration he 
says: — 

“T profess to continue firm and stedfast in the unity 
and communion of Christ's Holy Catholic Church. And 
having been not only made a member, but, by my blessed 
master Jesus Christ’s inestimable vouchsafement, called 
to be a minister of His in the Church of England; I do 
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profess and declare, that as I have lived and ministered 
hitherto, so I do still continue firm in its faith, worship, 
and communion.” 

Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, the friend 
of George Herbert, prefaces his last will with these 
among other remarks. He thanks God devoutly 
“for that constant and cheerful resolution, which 
the same Spirit hath established in me, to live and 
die in the religion now professed in the Church of 
England.” And the saintly George Herbert him- 
self, while lying on his bed of sickness, desired 
Mr. Duncon to pray with him. “What prayers?” 
asked Mr. Duncon. The holy man fervently re- 
plied, “O Sir! the prayers of my mother the 
Church of England. No other prayers are equal 
to them!” Nicolas Ridley, in his farewell letter, 
written on the eve of his martyrdom, charac- 
terises the doctrines of the Church of England, 
for which he was about to die, as “ God's eternal 
and everlasting truth.” 

While on the subject of last sayings and wills, 
LT would notice a curious bequest in the will of 
Benjamin Franklin, though of course it is alien to 
our proper subject. It runs thus : — 

“My fine crab-tree walking-stick, with a gold head 
curiously wrought in the form of the cap of liberty, I 
give to my friend, and the friend of mankind, General 
Washington. If it were a sceptre, he has merited it, and 
would become it.” 

W. Bowen Rownanps. 


THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF ST. JOHN. 
APPOINTMENT OF THE GRAND PRIOR OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUE. 

S. iii. passim.) 

Historicus might very well have spared him- 
self the trouble of writing at such great length in 
his bitter attacks on the English Langue, for in 
the few following lines of his first communica- 
tion the whole point of his argument undeniably 
rests : — 

“If the English Langue is acknowledged by the head 
of the Order all is well; otherwise it cannot be the Lan- 
guage of England, or a branch of the Order of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John. Who appointed the Grand 
Prior, for by the Statutes, sect. x11. (Of the Elections), 
No. 3, the election is in the hands of the Master and 
Council.” 

But who is the head of the Order to whom 
Hisrortcus alludes, and the Master and Council, 
by whose authority the Grand Prior of the Eng- 
lish Langue should be appointed? Can it be 
possible that your correspondent is in earnest, 
when referring to a few aged officials at Rome, %& 
the persons to whom the English Knights must 
bend in submission if desirous of being acknow- 
ledged as the “real” English Langue of the Order 
of St. John? Should that be his object, he will 
fail in accomplishing it. These Roman dignitaries 
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having no more right to nominate an English 
Grand Prior, because the office he holds was at 
one time subject to a Catholic head, than they 
would in appointing a Bishop of Malta from his 
officiating on festival days in St. John’s Church, 
where the Grand Master and his Knights were 
accustomed to worship. ‘Therefore, may we add, 
that any attempt on their part to claim jurisdic- 
tion over the English Langue, will not be acknow- 
ledged. In truth, it would be simply absurd 
after the candid admission of Sir Georcs Bowyer 
(p. 252), that the Pope is not permitted to ap- 
point the Grand Prior of the Language to which 
he belongs, “unless by convention with the Order” 
at Rome. Surely if the Catholic Master and 
Council decline yielding implicit obedience to 
“His Holiness” the Pope, it cannot be expected 
that the Protestant branch should pursue a dif- 
ferent course, or be willing to acknowledge those 
persons as the chiefs of their Order who have 
shown so little consideration to the head of their 
church ; depriving him of an authority, which, 
fron the determination of his predecessors, he 
might legally claim, and the Knights of St. John 
in other days dared not to deny. The English 
Langue, in its strict sense of justice, cannot observe 
this innovation on the part of the Roman branch 
without a word of remark. It being well known 
that the pontiffls of ancient times could appoint a 
Grand Master of the Order without consulting 
the crowned heads of Europe, how is it that the 
present Pope cannot even nominate the Prior of 
a single Langue, unless by consent of, or conven- 
tion with, the Master and Council at Rome ? 

Were Hisroricus a member of the Order, we 
might ask him at what period, for what reasons, 
and in what manner this important change has 
occurred. Perhaps our old friend J. J. W., who 
is aKnight of St. John of Jerusalem, and well 
read in its history, will kindly give us this infor- 
mation, 

We shall await his answer before returning to 
the subject again. An Onserver. 


QUEEN ISABELLA, “ THE CATHOLIC.” 
S. iv. 76.) 


In answer to the remarks of your correspon- 
dent Lastivs, I still consider that I was justified 
protesting against the unfavourable character, 
drawn by Mr. G. A. Bergenroth, of Queen Isabella, 
“the Catholic.” 

One would suppose from the remarks of La- 
us that I contented myself with a mere protest, 
for he says: “If Mr. Daxron is called upon to 
protest, \ct him first deal with facts.” Did I not 
deal with facts? I quoted the authority of Peter 
Martyr, who, in a letter written to the Arch- 
bishop of Granada on the very day of the queen's 
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death, speaks of her in the highest terms of praise. 
His testimony is the more valuable, because he was 
intimately acquainted with Isabella. 

I then referred to the late Mr. Prescott’s His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella, which is considered 
to be, with a few inaccuracies here and there, a 
very valuable and interesting biography. ‘These 
inaccuracies have been corrected in the Spanish 
translation of the work: by Sefior Sabau y Lar- 
roya. Every effort, however, seems to have been 
made by Mr. Prescott to consult the original 
authorities to which access was permitted. Above 
all, he was fortunate in being able to make use of 
the copious illustrations of Isabella’s reign by 
Clemencin, the lamented secretary of the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid; and also of the 
labours of another modern Spanish historian named 
Muiioz, who calls “the Catholic Queen” the in- 
comparable Isabella. (Memorias de la Real Acade- 
mia de la Historia, tom. iii. p. 29.) 

What, then, is the result of his researches re- 
specting the character of Isabella? Larus does 
not even allude to the quotations which I made 
from Prescott’s History, all of which directly con- 
tradict, in the most emphatic manner, the asser- 
tions of Mr. Bergenroth. 

I hope your correspondent will carefully peruse 
“the character of Isabella” as drawn by Mr. 
Prescott (Jlist. of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella “ the Catholic” of Spain, 7th ed. in one 
vol. London, 1854, chap. xvi. p. 463, &c.) 

Mr. Bergenroth may have found documents in 
the Archives at Simancas, which will no doubt 
throw considerable light on the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Jsabella. But the facts which he quotes 
in his preface to the admirable Calendar of Let- 
ters, Despatches, §c., which he has edited, do not 
in my humble judgment authorise him to speak in 
the way he does of Queen Isabella. Believing 
such to be the truth, I consider I was quite justi- 
fied in entering my protest against the writer’s 
sweeping assertions. 

With regard to Queen Elizabeth and the “ His- 
torical Parallel” drawn by Dr. Hefele between 
her and Isabella, I decline entering into any de- 
tails which would probably lead me into a contro- 
versy with your correspondent, which I am sure 
would be unsuitable for the pages of * N. & Q.” 

I will therefore merely observe, that Lacxtus is 
quite incorrect in supposing, that the bull of ex- 
communication against Elizabeth authorised her 
subjects to kill her. Lingard gives the substance 
of it in these few words : — 

“A Bull was prepared, in which the Pope, after the 
enumeration of these offences, was made to pronounce 
her guilty of heresy, to deprive her of her ‘ pretended’ 
right to the crown of England, and to absolve her Eng- 
lish subjects from their allegiance.”—History of England, 
ed. London, 1844, vol. viii. p. 56. 

J. Darron. 


Norwich. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Cast rrom Cromwe Face (3" S. iv. 26.)— 
At Lady Frankland Russell's, Chequers Court, 
near Wendover, Bucks, there is a cast of Crom- 
well’s face, indisputably taken soon after death; it 
speaks for itself. Chequers Court belonged to 
the family, and is full of interesting relics of the 
Protector and his compeers.* SEXAGENARIAN. 


Inscrietion at (3" §. iv. 50.) —It 
seems to me impossible to make out any meaning 
from the words, as they are given by your corre- 
spondent C, M. As he saw them around a shield 
fixed on the wall of achurch, he seems not to have 
been in a position to have copied them correctly. 
The very first word, Slacis, in the inscription, is 
not Spanish, neither is the word Decon. 

J. Darton. 


Law or Aputtery (3" §. iv. 7.)— Your cor- 
respondent A. M. inquires what was the name of 
the king mentioned in ancient history, who caused 
a law to be enacted against adultery, under which 
the offender was to be punished by the loss of 
both his eyes. The question, I imagine, refers to 
the case of Zaleucus, prince and lawgiver of the 
Locrians, who having established such a law 
amongst his countrymen, his own son, detected in 
the fact, was brought for judgment before him. 
The people were willing and desirous to pardon ; 
but strict justice demanded the exaction of the 
penalty; and the unhappy father, rather than 
shrink from his duty, commanded one of his own 
eyes to be first put out, and then one of his son’s. 
Thus saving, by personal suffering, his child from 
a punishment almost worse than death. The 
story is to be found in Val. Afaz. vi. 5, 3; and 
also in lian, Var. Hist. xiii. 24. See, too, Dion. 
Hal, xii. 20. W. 


Auicta pe Lacy (3" S. iv. 27.)—It strikes me 
that your correspondent S. S. will have some 
difficulty in finding the authority for the story of 
Alicia’s connection with “ Thomas Edgar.” She 
was unquestionably a profligate woman, her second 
husband, Sir Ebulo L’Estrange, having been her 
paramour during the life of the Earl of Lancaster ; 
and she also contracted a mock marriage with one 
Richard de St. Martin. She afterwards married 
Hugo de Frenes, and died childless in 1348. Is 
the “Thomas Edgar” alluded to by your corre- 
spondent identical with Richard de St. Martin ? 
Sir Ebulo L’Estrange was, I believe, a bachelor 
at the time of his marriage with Alicia. If there 
be any truth in the story, I shall be as anxious to 
discover it as your correspondent. 

HeRMENTRUDE. 


(3" S. iv. 29.) — There have been 
two Bishops of St. David's of the name of Lang- 
ton: John Langton, appointed in 1447; and 

* See Murray’s Handbook for Bucks, for many parti- 
culars of them. 


This Tho- 


Thomas Langton, appointed in 1483. 
mas Langton was translated from St. David's to 
Salisbury in 1485; and from Salisbury to Win- 


chester in 1493. His arms as Bishop of Winches. 
ter (similar, as far as my memory serves me, to 
those described by W. P.), are over the gateway 
of the old castle at Taunton. On January 20, 
1501, he was translated from Winchester to Can- 
terbury ; but died on the 27th of the same month, 
before his translation could be perfected. The 
shields that W. P. inquires about may perhaps 
be his. I take it for granted that they are not 
old enough to have belonged to Stephen Langton, 
who was archbishop in the time of King John. 


There can be little doubt that the shields which 
perplex your correspondent W. P. are those of 
Wolsey and the see of York. 

Wolsey’s coat was: On a cross, engrailed, four 
leopards’ faces; on fess point, a lion rampant; 
on a chief, a rose barbed, seeded, between two 
choughs. 

‘The old arms of the see of York were nearly 
identical with those of Canterbury. Whitehall, 
then called York House, was the palace of the 
archbishop. SEXAGENARIAN. 


Mr. Joun Cotter: Dr. (3" S. iv. 47.) 
The author of the Common-place Book to which 
Mr. Hazuirr alludes, was John Collet, only son 
of Thomas Collet of Highgate and the Middle 
Temple, Esq., by Martha, daughter of John Sher- 
rington, of London, merchant. (Life of Nic. 
Ferrar, ed. Mayor, 379.) He was a member of 
the Middle Temple, having previously been, like 
his father, a fellow commoner of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. (Knight's Life of Colet, 263.) His 
will, wherein he is described as of S. Andrew, 
Holborn, Esq., bears date May 9, 1711, and was 
proved in the Prerogative Court, Nov. 26, 1713. 
Our friend Mr. Geo. R. Corner has kindly 
furnished us with an extract from this will, which 
is of considerable interest as relating to the Gid- 
ding Story Books and other MSS. of the testator's 
great uncle Nicholas Ferrar and the portraits of 
that celebrated person and his parents. 

Dr. Collet, whose Daily Devotions were adver- 
tised in 1671, was the famous Dean of St. Paul's, 
for amongst his works Anthony 2} Wood enu- 
merates “ Daily Devotions; or, the Christian's 
Morning Sacrifice, §c. Printed at London several 
times in twelves and sixteens.” A copy of the 
twentieth edition, Lond. 12mo, 1693, is in Sion 
Coll. Library. (Reading's Cat. Sion Coll. Libr. 


B. vi. 38.) “To this edition is prefixed the Dean's 
— engraved by J. Sturt. 

ohn, 495.) 

We have not ascertained when this work was 
first printed. Its authenticity appears question- 
able. 


(Lowndes, ed. 


C. & ‘Tuomrson Coorek. 
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Captaris Tuomas Kerrince (3" S. iv. 49.) — Kyrles of Much Marche, &e. In short, it would 
He is repeatedly mentioned in Mr. Gainsbury’s be an endless task to specify all the connections 
Calendar of East India State Papers. See the | of the Hoptons; and I fear I may have already 
Preface, p. 1. and Index. It finde - appear that | exhausted your readers’ patience by the sample of 
he was living in 1616. | them I have thus hastily given. 

C. II. & Tuomrson Coorer. | C. W. Brxeuam. 


Gopotrnin: Wuite Eacre S. iii. 448; 

iv. 56.)— When I wrote Dilfyn, “the little | Meanrne or Bouman (3" S. iv. 37.)—The fol- 
spring,” I meant “ the spring in the valley.” This lowing from the Supplement to Ogilvie’s Jmperial 
me surname Dictionary, will throw a little light on this : — 
var. dyvane, iudyveain, yvean, an yiyn, Bow’ Scotch, from the Gaelic, bhé). 
which latter is said to have been the earliest 4 by the 
orthography of the name. I will give some sug- | lord or tenant of a farm: the terms generally being so 
gestions as to the etymology. 1. A corruption of much per head, grass and other provender included, ac- 
the French form of Edwin; 2. from the Cornish , ¢°P4ing to agreement.” 
izy-vean, “ the little bottom or valley;” 3. from 
izy-vyin, “ the valley of stones ;" 4. from izy-fyn, 
“the spring in the valley or bottom.” Cf. the Hanpasyve iv. 29.) —Whether a Hand- 
Cornish name Devane. R. S. Cuarnock. | asyde pedigree exists, I do not know ; but when 

Horrow Famarx (3" iv. 48.)—In your 1" compiling — 

iv. 97, you were good enough to print a Note of sils of th id “ton il 
mine embodying a curious old letter, written by b at fit MD 
a Mr. Ernle, respecting Lady Hopton of Witham | 
Friary, Somerset, the grandmother of himself and | a em 
of Lord Hopton, which will sufficiently indicate | Sermons upon Inocuration (1* S. vi. 510, 616 ; 
the multitude of “ existing families, directly or | 2™ S. iii. 243; 3° S. iii. 390, 476; iv, 13.)—It is 
remotely connected” with them. A pedigree of | nearly fourteen years, as the above references will 
the family is to be found in Blore’s Rutland; and | show, since this subject was introduced into these 
also in Sir R. C. Hoare’s Monastic Remains of | pages. But, although the latest correspondent of 
Witham, Bruton, and Stavordale ; from which it | “ N. & Q.” quotes Dr. Moseley’s question — 
would appear probable that the male line may not | « Can any person say what may be the consequences of 
be extinct even now; although the Lord Hop- | introducing a bestial humour into the human frame after 
Ps himself being the only son of his father, and | @ long lapse of years? "— 

a > te ap A direct re- | yet no one has recorded in these pages that other 
First ami rv Ke sisters: | Query, that was propounded as a crushing reply 
Kew chel, who married, 1, David Kemeys of | to Dr. Moseley's question. It was this: — 

even Mably ; and 2, Thos. Morgan. Second,| ,, 

Mary, who married, 1, Sir Henry Mackworth; | , may dhe ster 

and 2. Sir Thomas Hart Third. C . > | years, of introducing into the human frame cow’s milk, 
1 10mMas artopp. nird, atherine, beefsteaks, ora mutton-chop ? 

married to John Windham, ancestor of the Earls | te this fi ] f thi 

of Egremont. And fourth, Margaret, married to | 

| subject in that popular work, Sketches of Impos- 

sisters; whose names were, according to the | 
Lady Bacon, Lady | Execution py Burnine (3" S. iv. 4.) —Your 
Fettint: Bannister, and Lady correspondent Jean Trovveur seems not to 
Ee’ ingham, Baskett, Cole, Thomas, and have a happy knack of finding things. The in- 

Lady M ‘ . stance cited by Mr. Phillimore from the Annual 
aan iy the Play- Register for 1777, which Jean Le Trovveur says 
wa atcombe, in this county. Lady Ban- js not there, runs as follows, under the date of 
ee by her first husband, Sir | February 26 : — 
ohn Rogers of Bryanston, became shes 
Richmond: and he , ‘ - “ —s Duchess of | “ The Sessions ended at the Old Bailey, when the fol- 

ond; and her daughter and heiress, by Sir | jowinge convic by th, viz. Willi 
owing convicts received sentence of death, viz. William 
h annister, Lady Maynard, rs. bing- Lavy, Sen", and Sarah Parker, who were convicted in 
am was my own ancestress. Mrs. Cole’s daugh- October Sessions for counterfeiting the silver coin; Lavy 
and heiress, Dorothy, married, in Parker burnt.” — Dodsley’s Annual 
Nailsea church, near Bristol, in 1635, Mr. Alex- | /g#ster for 1777, p. 168. 
— Popham, and died 1643. From Mrs. Ernle | _ The reference to the case that occurred in 1773, 

Y Own family is also descended, and the Money- | is as perfectly correct as the other: — 


Tuos. Surevps. 
Scarborough. 
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J 
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“The method of executing this unfortunate woman 
[Elizabeth Herring] was as follows :—She was placed on 
a stool, something more than two feet high; and a chain 
being placed under her arms, the rope round her neck 
was made fast to two spikes, which being driven through 
& post against which she stood, when her devotions 
were ended, the stool was taken from under her, and she 
was soon strangled. When she had hung about fifteen 
minutes, the rope was burnt, and she sank till the chain 
supported her, forcing her hands up to a level with her 
face; and the flames being furious, she was soon con- 
sumed. The crowd was so immensely great, that it was 
a long time before the faggots could be placed for exe- 
cution. 

“It was computed that there were about 20,000 people 
to see this melancholy spectacle; many of whom were 
much hurt, and some trodden to death in gratifying a 
barbarous curiosity.”—Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1773, 
p- 181.) 

Surely it was not the “curiosity” alone that 
was “barbarous.” On the contrary, I think that 
your readers will agree with me that the “ melan- 
choly spectacle” itself was quite barbarous enough 
to warrant its being included in Mr. Phillimore’s 
enumeration of “ horrid things.” MELEtEs. 


Prrvce Curistiern or Denmark (3" S. iv. 57.) 
Princes of the name of Christian are numerous in 
this family. The same authority that I before 
quoted (Koch, Tables LX., CXV1., and CXVI/. 
Paris, 1814), will exhibit the descent of this prince 
through John, 1. Christian IIL, died 1559; 2. 
John the younger, Duke of Holstein-Sunderburg, 
died 1622; 3. Alexander, died 1627; 4. Ernest- 
Gonthier, died 1689; 5, Frederick William, died 
1714; 6. Christian Augustus, Duke of Holstein- 
Augustenburg, died 1754; 7. Frederick Christian, 
died 1794, whose son of same name, (8), Frederick 
Christian, born 1765, married Louisa, daughter 
of Christian VII. of Denmark, their eldest son 
being, (9) Christian-Charles-Frederick- Augustus, 
born 1798, T. J. Bucxron. 


Bev. Lirerature (3" S. iv. 52.)\—I can add 
another poetical effusion to the list already given 
by the Rev. H, T. Extacomss, entitled Cam- 
pane Undellenses (the Bells of Oundle.) It is a 
copy of Latin hexameters in their praise, written 
by Gul. Dillingham S. T. P. Cantab., and to be 
found in the Muse Anglicane, vol. i. p. 244, a 
work edited by Vincent Bourne of classic fame. 


May I append a query? How many churches | Z 
; Pr veer y | tion;” so the word in question may be rendered 


and cathedrals in England have peals of twelve 
bells ? OxonIENsIs. 


Does (3" S. iv. 50.)—'The lines quoted by Mr. 


Jesse are much in the style of a poem in praise of 


the dog, published in an old folio, a.v. 1625, a 
translation by J. Molle, Esq., and his son, of the 
Living Librarie by Camerarius. J. Mycillus, a 


Latin poet, is said to be the author, and the fol- | 
| might be good policy, if no better means of conceal 
| ment can be had; but to bind a stone into a sling 
| is as gross a piece of folly as to tie an arrow to the 


lowing is Molle’s translation. They seem to de- 
serve wider circulation, and therefore I hope others 
may read them in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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“ Of any beast, none is more faithful found, 
Nor yields more pastime in house, plaine, or woods, 
Nor keepes his master’s person, or his goods, 
With greater care, than doth the dog or hound. 
“ Command ; he thee obeyes most readily. 
Strike him; he whines and falls down at thy feet, 
Call him: he leaves his game and comes to thee 
With wagging taile, offring his service meeke. 
“In summer’s heat he follows by thy pace: 
In winter's cold he never leaveth thee: 
In mountaines wild he by thee close doth trace ; 
In all thy feares and dangers true is he. 
“ Thy friends he loves; and in thy presence lives 
By day: by night he watcheth faithfully 
That thou in peace mayst sleepe; he never gives 
Good entertainment to thine enemie. 
“Course, hunt, in hills, in valleyes, or in plaines ; 
He joyes to run and stretch out every lim: 
To please but thee, he spareth for no painés : 
His hurt (for thee) is greatest good to him. 
“ Sometimes he doth present thee with a Hare, 
Sometimes he hunts the Stag, the Fox, the Boare, 
Another time he baits the Bull and Beare, 
And all to make thee sport, and for no more. 
“Tf so thou wilt, a Collar he will weare; 
And when thou list to take it off againe 
Vnto thy feet he coucheth doune most faire, 
As if thy will were all his good and gaine. 
“In fields abroad he lookes unto thy flockes, 
Keeping them safe from wolves, and other Beasts: 
And oftentimes he beares away the knocks 
Of some odd thiefe, that many a fold infests. 
“ And as he is the faithful bodies guard, 
So he is good within a fort or hold, 
Against a quicke surprise to watch and ward ; 
And all his hire is bread mustie and old, 
“Canst thou then such a creature hate and spurne? 
Or barre him from such poore and simple food ? 
Being so fit and faithfull for thy turne, 
And no beast else can do thee balfe such good?” 
H. T. 


A Stone in A Suing (3™ S. iv. 
Although the Hebrew word cited is not that ured 
for the sling with which Goliath was slain, yp, 
(1 Sam, xvii. 40, &c.), nor those of the left-handed 
men of Benjamin (Judges xx. 16), nor that al- 
luded to by Jeremiah (x. 18), yet there seems to 
be reasons why the translators should have fol- 
lowed the version of the LX. X. ‘The second pre- 
fix (19) signifies (see Parkhurst, Grammar, p. 18) 


| “the instrument of action;” thus, the word fora 


shield, 3319, is literally “the instrument of protec- 


the “ stone-instrument,” or “ implement of defence 
by casting stones,” opevddvn, a sling. The word is 


| also used in the feminine form in Psalm Lxviii. 28, 
| and there is rendered “ defence.” 


See Parkhurst, 
sub voce, (33, who gives as its literal meaning & 
“ bulwark of stones.” The second reason is, It 
seems to make better sense of the passages. To 
hide a precious stone in a heap of common stones 
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string of a bow, or to screw a bullet tight into the 
barrel of a rifle. To “ give honour to a fool” is a 
useless piece of absurdity; so is tying a stone into 
asling, it renders your weapon useless and ridi- | 
culous. A. A. | 
Poets’ Corner. 
To bind a stone in a sling would keep it fast there, | 
and prevent its flying out, and so defeat one’s | 
own object. And no doubt, giving honour to a 
fool, often defeats one’s own object also. This | 
has often struck me as being the probable mean- 
ing ; though being no Hebrew scholar, I am aware 
the word we have translated “ bind,” may be the 
usual term for loading the sling. Scott certainly | 
takes it so: his comment is to the effect, that he 
who places a stone in a sling prepares mischief 
for somebody, perhaps himself; and so does he 
who gives unseemly honour to a fool. } ae 


Comparing the Hebrew word translated “ bind- 
eth,” in Proverbs xxvi. 8, with the corresponding | 
Arabic, I find in the latter a peculiar sense, which | 
suggests a not improbable interpretation of this 
difficult passage. Like the Hebrew, the word 
signifies “to bind,” but specially “ to tie” or 
“fasten” the mouth of a bag or purse. Now if we 
absurdly tie or fasten the stone in a sling we 
should lose our labour, whirl, and acquire force to 
no purpose, and not shoot at all. -R. 

Tue Tyrer Famiry S. iii. 269, 314, 355.) 
The following information is offered in reference | 
to an inquiry made by D. K. N. of New York. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century a | 
branch of this family was residing at Roade, in 
Somersetshire, and before its close the eldest son | 
of this branch settled in Bath, in the same county; | 
the grandson of this son removed to Devizes, in | 
Wiltshire, in the early part of the last century, 
and his family continued to reside there and in the 
neighbourhood till 1842. The head of this family 
now resides in Paris, and either he or his brothers, 
the Messrs. Tylee, Solicitors, Essex Street, Lon- 
don, or their cousin, Robert S. Tylee, merchant, 
of Montreal, Canada, can furnish further inform- 
ation, 


Mr. S. iv. 5.)—Allow me to in- 
form your correspondents Messrs.Coorer, through | 
your pages, that they will find not a little re- 
lative to Mr. Greville while he resided at Wil- 
bury, in the Life of her father by Madame D’Ar- 
blay, Dr. Burney having been a frequent guest at 
Wilbury in Mr. Greville’s time. It was Mr. Gre- 
ville, 1 may mention, who planted the clumps of | 
trees still seen on the tops of many adjacent hills | 

¥ permission of the owners, and for the sake of | 
effect from Wilbury, they not being upon that 

estate. At the time he did so, the hills in ques- | 
tion were clothed to their summits with smooth | 
steen turf. Now, by a most mistaken policy, 
they are riven by the plough up to the very edge of | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| these plantations; a certain and valuable pasture 


for sheep having been destroyed sor the chance of 
a scanty, but most precarious, crop of corn. 

‘The Mr. Greville referred to was, I may add, 
either grandfather or great grandfather (which 1 
know not) to the present Duchess of Richmond. 

C. M. Q. 


Crusn a Cur (3"¢ S. iii. 493 ; iv. 18.) — People 
may formerly have been found foolish enough to 


| amuse themselves by wantonly breaking glasses, 


as our sailors, when flush of cash, used to fry 
watches in the same pan with poached eggs; but 
it is not reasonable to suppose one of the servants 
of the Capulets would invite a person he sup- 
posed to be of his own rank to break his master’s 
glasses; and it must be remembered all sorts of 
glass were of great value in those days. Is it not 
more likely to suppose the allusion was made to the 
leathern cups and jacks, from whence our ancestors 
used to drink? A leathern cup could not be 
crushed when full, any more than a glove or a 


| boot when on the hand or foot; but it would be 


easy to do so when empty; and it might not be 

an unlikely hint from the drinker that he did 

honour to the good cheer, like the old custom 

called “ supernaculum.” A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Farry Cemetenrtss (3"¢ S. iii. 263, 352, 414.) — 
The simulacra of wood in the Lilliputian coffins 
found in Salisbury Crags suflice to prove that the 
interments were symbolical, either in memoriam 
or for the superstitious spells practised throughout 
Europe from the very dawn of history up to the 
era of the Reformation; but the diminutive sar- 
cophagi (?) of Kentucky and Tennessee constitute 
quite another question, of which I have seen 
notices in various publications. Webber, in his 
Romance of Natural History (Nelson, 1853), de- 
scribes these receptacles to be about three feet in 
length by eighteen inches deep, and constructed, 
bottom, sides, and top, of flat unhewn stones. 


| These he conjectures to be the places of sepulture 


of a pigmy race, that became extinct at a period 
beyond reach even of the tradition of the Indian 
(so-called) Aborigines. 

Now, in the interior of the European and Asia- 
tic continents, and of the larger islands, there are 
undoubtedly religuia of a non-historic diminutive 
people; and these are yet existent in India, 
Borneo, and other countries. They may be the 
descendants of primitive races, driven inland by in- 
vasion of a superior and more powerful people ; and 
in the lapse of a few generations may have lost, by 
their utter isolation the scanty measure of civili- 
sation that they had formerly attained. Whether 
such are identical in origin and type of character 
with the fabricators of the flint implements, and 


'with the pigmy tribes, who left these singular 


traces of their existence in the wilds of Kentucky 
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and Tennessee, will probably never be satisfac- 
torily settled; but some of your learned Ameri- 
can readers might aid either in solving the my- 
stery or else refuting the statements respecting 
the primitive Lilliputians of their own conti- 
nent. 

At the risk of casting a stumbling block in the 

th of imaginative archeologists, I would sug- 
gest that these sarcophagi (they are always found 
empty) were only crypts, or cachets, in which the 
barbarous hunter of a forgotten age stored his 
relays of food for protection from wild animals. 


Dublin. 


Froppen Frerp (3" S. iv. 7.)—In the third 
volume of the Archeologia A2liana (new series) 
there is a “ detailed English account of the battle,” 
from the pen of Mr. Robert White of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the historian of “ Otterburn,” who 
who has also had printed “ A List of the Scottish 
Noblemen and Gentlemen killed at Flodden 
Field,” with a note of distinguished Scots that 
were taken and that escaped. The fifth volume 
of the Archeologia likewise contains a letter on 
the battle from Bishop Ruthal of Durham, t 
Wolsey, edited by Mr. White. C. 


Famity or Bray (3 S. iv. 28.) — Your cor- 
respondent W. P. will find an account of this 
family in Sir Robert Atkyns’s History of Glouces- 
tershire. They were settled at Great Barrington 
in that county, on the borders of Oxfordshire. 
The house in fact stands in both counties. Ed- 
mund Bray possessed it in 1711. 

Lysons. 


Inscription In THE Mosque or Corpova, 
Sprain (3"¢ 8. iv. 50.) — In answer to the queries 
of your, correspondent C. M., I can, I think, solve 
the first. The crucifixion on the pillar is said to 
have been scratched by a Christian, who was cap- 
tured by the Moors. When the words are pro- 
perly arranged, they read thus : — 

“Este Es el Christo, 
Que Hizo el Cat Tibocon, 
(Con) La 

The inscription I translate as follows: “ This is 
the Holy Christ, which the Captive Tibocon made, 
with a nail.” Ca‘is evidently a contraction for 
cautivo, 2 captive. Ihave inserted the preposition 
con before “* La Uiia,” as Ford’ supplies the word 
in his Hand-Book, referred to by your correspon- 
dent. “Con la Uiia” may also mean that the 
crucifixion was made with a nail of the captive. 
But the other explanation seems to me to be the 
correct one; for otherwise, as Théophile Gautier 
observes in his Wanderings in Spain (p. 254) — 

“Without being more Voltairean than is necessary in 
the matter of legends, I cannot help thinking that people 
must formerly have had very hard nails, or that porphyry 
was extremely soft,” &c. 


I may add that, in speaking of Cordova, the 
“ Great Captain,” Gonzalez de Cordova, used to 
say — 

“Though I have seen many places where I would 
rather reside than at Cordova, yet I have never scen one 
which I should prefer, as a birth-place, to Cordova.” 

J. 

Norwich. 

P.S. According to Conde, Cordova (or Cor- 
doba) is a corruption of the Pheenician “ karts 
tuba,” important city. 


James Suercotp Boons (3" iii. 510.)—I 
see in your paper, dated June 27, an inquiry as to 
the author or chief contributors of the Council of 
Ten. The author, and almost the sole contri- 
butor, was a man of rare and brilliant talent, 
the late James (I think) Shergold Boone the 
most eloquent preacher I ever heard. He left 
Christ Church, Oxford, with an extraordinary re- 
putation, and his verses which won the Latin and 
the English prize were far above the average of 
such compositions. He also wrote an extremely 
clever jeu desprit while an undergraduate, de- 
scribing the fire at Christ Church, one verse of 
which I recollect : — 

“ And trembling scouts forgot to cap the Dean.” 

Canning, meaning to patronise him, desired that 
he would call at his house, which Boone, with the 
pride of a man of genius (which it is to be wished 
was more common), refused to do. He was an 
usher at the Charter House for many years, re- 
peatedly slighted and passed over, and among 
the many examples that genius is sometimes 4 
fatal gift, so far as the prosperity of this world is 
concerned, to its possessor. Dunce after dunce beat 
the brilliant scholar and accomplished orator, who, 
when an undergraduate excited (notwithstanding 
his lowly birth) universal admiration in the most 
patrician of all societies, and who, as a preacher, 
certainly had no rival in this island. I am no 
relation or friend, but a slight acquaintance. 


Toovré vu kal yepas oloy Bporoi, 
KepdoOai re kdunr. 
Carus. 


Ortain or tHe Worp Bicor (3" iv. 39.) - 
There is another story relating to the origin 
this word extant, the substance of which is as fol- 
lows: — After Rollo, Duke of Normandy, had 
received the daughter of Charles the Foolish in 
marriage, with the investiture of his dukedom, he 
haughtily refused to kiss Charles's foot. His friends 
entreated him not to be obstinate, but at once 
to comply with the command; but having no de 
sire to avail himself of the proffered mark of 
esteem, he replied “ Ne se bi Got.” Upon whiet 
the courtiers calied him ever after “ Bigot. 

Joun Bowen Row ans. 
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| 

Heratpic Query (3" S. iv. 69.) — Your cor- 
respondent E. will find the arms on the seal to be | 
those of the Apothecaries’ Company. There is a 
full description in Burke’s Armory of them, so 
that they need not be described here ; but in re- 
ference to the motto, that, and also that of the 
College of Surgeons, will be found in the following 
lines : — 

“Inventum medicina meum est ; Opiferque per orbem 

Dicor : et herbarum subjecta potentia nobis. 

Hei mihi, quod nullis amor est medicabilis herbis! 

Nec prosunt domino, que prosunt omnibus, artes !” 

Ovid. Met, lib. i. 521-4. 

I think thet it is very possible that the Master 
of the Society of Apothecaries might like to see the | 
seal, and I would advise your correspondent to | 
show the same to the company at their Hall in | 
Blackfriars. 


Riprxes (3™ S. iv. 70.) — Your corre- 
spondent will find the information required in a 
“Biographical Sketch” appended to an edition of | 
The Village Muse, published by T. Stubbs of 
Macclesfield (1854). Fisawick. | 

Trotter oF Prentannan, Berwicksuire 
S. iii, 448, 478, 499.) —This family about which | 
J. T. inquires was the chief of the name, aud pos- | 
sessed the lands in the parish of Eccles, now known | 
as East and West Printonan, as stated by G. and | 
others. They were a family of consequence when | 
Nisbet wrote, but have since decayed, and are | 
now represented by the Trotters of Glenkens, in | 
Kirkeudbrightshire, whose line of descent is fully | 
traced in Anderson’s Scottish Nation, vol. iii. p. 


dsl. 

The Trotters of Mortonhall, Midlothian, and 
Charterhall, Berwickshire, referred to by L. M. | 
M.R. are a junior branch of the same family, but | 
of four centuries standing, and were formerly | 
known as the ‘Trotters of Cutchelran. 

Festina Lente. 


Exrraorpinary Decree or IN THE 
Mostu or June (3 iii. 489, 519.)—If the 
reply of Hype Park Square is not considered |. 
sufficient, I beg to add the evidence of a contem- 
porary periodical : — 

“The intense cold which set in on Thursday night, the 
l8th, there is great reason to apprehend, will materially 
check the progress of vegetation; and from the informa- 
tion already come to hand, very much mischief has 
teen done among the flocks just shorn of their wool, and 
deprived of that warm clothing, which, from the unsea- 
wnable severity of the weather, was then so peculiarly 
necessary. At Broadchalk, Wilts, nearly 2000 sheep 
perished, about half of which were the property of one far- 
mer; and 120 at Downton; 120 were killed at Steeple- 
langford, the greater part of which suffered from the hail- 
storm. Mr. Russell, near Shaftesbury, lost no less than 
0; 60 were lost in Combe, and its neighbourhood; 100 
at Place Farm, Swallow Clift; and a great many at Cod- 
ford, and on almost all the farms around Salisbury Plain. 
In short, it is computed that one-fourth of the flocks in 
Wiltshire are destroyed by this sudden and unexpected 
calamity.” 


| the places are, I believe, in the south-east of Wilts, 


| powerful Protestant state in Germany, forced him * 


This extract is taken from the European Maga- 
zine for June, 1795, vol. xxvii. pp. 429, 430. All 


and Andover is not very distant. C. M.’s old infor- 
mant must have then been about fifteen years old, 
and therefore “in his young days.” 

The Edmonton Register of June 18 would ap- } 
pear, from its similarity of expression, to have oo 


| been copied from the European Magazine, though @ 


it differs from the latter in the numbers of the ae 
sheep. Broad Chalk 200, instead of 2000; Doun- % 
ton 60, instead of 120; and Steeple-Langford 150, . 
instead of 120. CHEssBoROUGH. 


Loncevity or Incumbents S. iv. 70.) — 
The mistake about the age of the Rev. Thomas a 
Sampson, of Keame, has been long ago explained 


| (see the Hist. of Parish Registers, 1862,p.65). Had 


there been any truth in the statement, it would ee Mgage 
have been more singular than An Occastona Cor- 
RESPONDENT makes it, for, according to the same 
myth, he had the same churchwardens seventy 
years! The signatures of the minister and his 
churchwardens were subscribed on each page of 
the Register, to verify the correctness of the copy 
made in pursuance of the injunction of 1597, 
which directed a transcript to be made of all the 
old Registers. Joun S. Burn. 
The Grove, Henley. 


Partition Watt or THE Cuurcu OF THE 
Spirit, Hemerserc (3™ S. iv. 56.)—There 
are some curious circumstances about the parti- 
tion wall of the Heiligengeist-kirche of Heidelberg. 
I have heard that a partition was built in the 
church very soon after the Reformation, and re- 
mained there until Karl Philipp became Pfalzgraf 
in 1720, when one of his first acts was to have it 
removed, as he was a Roman Catholic, and it was 
not at all in accordance with his notions to share 3 
the principal church of his capital with heretics. 

The people of the town, finding their remon- 
strances to him fruitless, applied to Frederic Wil- P 
helm I. of Prussia, who, as king of the most Li 


to replace the partition. The Pfalzgraf was so * 
enraged at this, that he left Heidelberg, and made 
Mannheim his capital, where he built that ugly 


| but enormous palace on the banks of the Rhine. 


I should much like to know, first, when the first 
artition wall was built? secondly, if the one that 
Karl Philipp removed was the first one, because 
the town suffered so much from the French during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century ? 
Joun Davinson. 


Sanptort Reeister (3" iv. 71.)—Allow me 
to add to the Editor's reply, that when I was prepar- oe 
ing my History of the Foreign Churches in England, 
I communicated with the late Mr. Hunter, with 
George Pryme, Esq , M.P., the Rev. W. B. Stone- 
house, and others, on the subject of the register 
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of Sandtoft, but could gain no tidings of it. What | 
particulars Mr. Hunter could furnish are to be | 


found at p. 106 of my History. Had the register 
been found, it would have been taken charge of 
under the Royal Commissions of 1836, or of 1857, 


of which I had the honour of being a Commis- | 


sioner, and great pains were taken to gather in 
all non-parochial records. Joun S, Burn. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


A History of the Chantries within the County Palatine of 
Lancaster ; being the Reports of the Royal Commissioners 
of Henry VIL, Edward VI, and Queen Mary. Edited 
by the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A,, F.S.A., &e. In Two 
Volumes. (Printed for the Chetham Society.) 

This new publication of the Chetham Society is a con- 
tribution, not only towards the history of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, but also towards that of the Re- 
formation. They have been printed from Office Copies of 
the original Reports of the Commissioners, preserved in 
the Otlice of the Duchy of Lancaster; and the editorship 
of them has been entrusted to the Rev. F. R. Raines, a 
gentleman who has executed his task with great zeal, 


industry, and intelligence. In his Introduction, the edi- | 


tor gives us much curious information as to the origin 
and nature of these chantries, some of which are as early 
as the thirteenth century—although the greater part of 
them may be assigned to the later Plantagenets and 
early Tudor Period — and their subsequent history; and 
in his Notes upon the Reports themselves, the Editor 


furnishes a vast amount of genealogical information of | 
great interest to Lancashire people especially, and which | 


is made available to all by capital Indices. 


Heraldic Visitetion of the Northern Counties in 1530. By 
Thomas Tonge, Norroy King-of-Arms. With an Ap- 
pendix of other Heraldic Documents relating to the North 
of England. Edited by W. Hylton Dyer Longstatie, 
F.S.A. (Printed for the Surtees Society.) 


The local Publishing Societies are up and doing. Here | 


we have a valuable contribution to Genealogical History 
from the Surtees Societvy—for of the value of this volume 
there can be no doubt, since, in the words of the editor, it 
“is the first of a Series, and the very keystone of Durham 


and Yorkshire genealogies ;” and at the time of the next 


extant Visitation, the religious houses, which form so un- 
usual a feature in this one, were no longer in being. Mr. 
Longstaffe has added to the value of ‘Tonge’s Visitation, 
by publishing with it an Appendix of cognate documents. 


Books Recrervep.— 


The Complete Angler of Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 


Sea Songs and Ballads, by Charles Dibdin and others, (Bell | 


& Daldy.) 
These two additions to the beautiful series of Pocket 
Volumes issued by our worthy publishers are addressed to 


very different classes of readers. The former has special | 


charms for those who love to fish 
* In quiet rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ;” 
while the other will delight those who go down to the sea 
in ships, and who love to dwell on the memory of the 
mighty deeds of Nelson and his brave assvciates. 


| favour of Mussns. Bert axo Darvy, 156, 


IV. Aue. 1, 


The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, containing 
the Topography of Treland, and the History of the € On quest 
of Ireland, translated by Thomas Forester, Ksq.. MLA 
The Itinerary through Wales, and the Description of 
Wales, translated by Sir R. Colt Hoare, Bart. Revised 
and Edited with Additional Notes, by Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A. (H. G. Bohn.) 

We are glad to see that Mr. Bohn is resuming the pub 
lication of his useful Antiquarian Library ; and we do not 


| think he could make a fresh start with a more curioug 


volume than this collection of the works of Giraldus Cam- 


| brensis. 


Tue Quarrerty Review. — The new number of the 
Quarterly opens with an article to which the present 


| condition of the Polish question gives peculiar interest; 


namely, one on “The Resources and Future of Austria” 
This is followed by an interesting paper on “ The Natural 
History of the Bible,” in which the prevalent ignorane 
of the natural history of Palestine is clearly shown. The 
next paper, “ Glacial Theories,” is well-timed for Alpin 
travellers; and is followed by the political paper of the 
number, “ Our Colonial System.” A pleasant biographis 
cal paper on “Washington Irving” is followed byg 
clever exposure of “Modern Spiritualism.” “Sacred 
‘Trees and Flowers,” an article rich in curious learning, i 
followed by a paper on “Rome as it is;” and a very 
varied and amusing Quarterly is brought to a close by@ 
paper on “The Nile and the Discoveries of Speke and 
Grant.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct 


| the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and a 


dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Barrron’s History or Norwicn Catneprar. 
Missane secenoum Usum Sanom, 1515. Whole or part. 
Wanted by Rev. J.C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 
Henny Eant or, Conarsroxvence, edited 
Singer. Vol. i. 4to, 1828, 
Tocxen's Liowr or Narone by Mildmay. Vol. i. svo. clotly 
Kwicut's Loxpow. Vols. I. and VI. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 1812—3. 
Livy's History, edited by Twiss. . I. and II. cloth. 
Wastry'’s Linnany. Vol. xxxvii. Calf, 1751. 


| Ssrra’s Annats: Henaew Prorte. Part IT. 


Coven'’s Consisn Fauna. Part I. 
Daew's Connwatt. Vol. I. 4to,large paper. 
or boards. 
Hexwoon's Merattirenovs Derrosrrs or Connwant ann Devon. 
Hawser's Reconns or tae Westenn “none. 
Ecnors or Conswatt. 
Payce’s Ancn moroota 4to, 1790. 
Mivenarocra Conneniensts. Folio, 1778. 
Contosa. Vol. 1781. 
Lirs Totes, by Williams. Part XXXII. 
Portrait or Autograph of Dr. Wm. Borlase. 
Wanted by Wr. J. Kinsmen, 2, Chapel Street, Penzance. 


Notices ta 


G. R.M. Andrew Pikeman and Nicholas de Twiford were Sherif 
London and Middlesex \ Richard 11., 

Jeaw Y——(York.) For the origins the terms Highand Low Churde 
men, sce “ N. & Q.” Ist S. viii. 117; x. 260, 278. 

L. K. For one method of restoring soiled books, see our 2nd s.& 
186. 

Enaatum. —3rd S. iv. p. 46, col. i. line 2, /or “ stars " read “ stone® 

“ Nores axnp Queains” is published at noon on Friday, aad @ al» 
issued in Monruty The Subscription for Sramexp 
Nir Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the iam 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office order ® 

rer Sravert, 

all Commonications Pon tas Eprror should be addressed. 


Full benefit of reduced luty obtained by purchasing Horninan’s 
Tea; very chvice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. “ High Standard” at 4 - 
meriy 4s. Sd.), is the strongest and most delicious imported. 

every town supply it in Packets. 
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